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INDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.-— CowPER. 


Vol. 40. Boston, June, 1907. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Burning the Bodies of the Dead Soldiers. In the Manchurian Campaign Tens of Thousands, Perhaps Hundreds of Thousands, 
of Russian Soldiers and Horses were left Dead on the Plains. 
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2 Our Dumb Animals. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 


All our readers know what we published in 
our May issue about ‘“‘The Christ of the 
Andes” and the glorious results which have 
come to Chili and Argentina from its erection 
on their boundary line. 

We have plans and are taking measures to 
call the attention of the whole Christian 
world to the wonderful results which have 
been accomplished in Chili and Argentina 
and which may be accomplished elsewhere, 
and we feel the utmost confidence that all 
the religious papers of the world and all the 
Christian clergy of the world will sooner or 
later take interest in the great movement we 
have urged for the promotion of ‘‘Peace on 
Earth,”’ ‘‘Kindness, Justice, and Mercy to 
Every Living Creature, both human and 
dumb.” 

When colossal statues of Christ are erected 
on the boundary lines of adjacent Christian 
nations, with agreements that no wars shall 
be declared between them until those statues 
are taken down and destroyed, it will be, in 
our judgment, the end of wars between Chris- 
tian nations, and other nations may be glad 
to adopt measures equally promotive of 
Peace on Earth. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A MESSAGE FROM ROME. 


If a message can go out from Rome to all 
Christian nations which lie adjacent to each 
other, urging that they take measures to have 
statues of Christ erected on their boundary 
lines similar to the “Christ of the Andes,” 
with the understanding that no war shall be 
declared between such Christian nations 
until the statues have been taken down and 
destroyed, it may possibly accomplish as 
much for Peace on Earth as will be accom- 
plished by the Hague Congress. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WARS. 

If two men in any civilized country, who 
have no personal ill-will against each other 
and perhaps belong to the same Christian 
Church, should go out with butcher knives to 
fight and kill each other what would be 
thought of it? But how much does it differ, 
if instead of two men, two thousand men, or 
two hundred thousand men, go out at the 
command of politicians to fight and kill each 
other? GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE CONGRESS AT THE HAGUE. 


In behalf of our more than seventy thou- 
sand Bands of Mercy we would respectfully 
ask the Congress at the Hague to obtain some 
agreement from the nations represented there 
that in the wars of the future [if we are to 
have any] they will use automobiles instead 
of horses. If hundreds of thousands of 
Christian men, having no personal cause of 
complaint, decide to go out and kill each 
other, we should be glad to save hundreds of 
thousands of horses from being shot, killed 
and wounded on battle-fields or left to die of 
starvation. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A LETTER WE WROTE TO PRESIDENT 

McKINLEY SOME NINE YEARS AGO. 
To the President of the United States, 

Washington, D. C. 

If I were the President of the United States 
(which I am certainly most thankful that I 
am not) I would not hesitate to say to Con- 
gress, if it becomes necessary, and to the whole 
civilized world, that in the present condition of 
negotiations with the Spanish Government, we 
have, in my judgment, no more right to force 
Spain into a war, and kill perhaps thou- 
sands of the young men compelled to serve in 
her armies and navy, than a pirate has to com- 
mit murder on the ocean or a highwayman to: 
commit murder on the land. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Education 
Society, etc. 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


Three Prizes of One Thousand Dollars Each 
Offered by The American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in Memory of 
Arioch Wentworth. 

At the May meetings of the directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, held on the 15th ult., 
President Angell reported that 3,243 animals 
had been examined in the investigation of 
complaints during the month, 105 horses taken 
from work, and 152 horses and other animals 
humanely killed. 

75 new Bands of. Mercy have been formed 
during the month, making a total of 70,692. 

The directors of the American Humane 
Education Society voted, in memory of the 
generous gift of the late Arioch Wentworth, 
a prize of one thousand dollars for the best 
drama of ‘‘The Christ of the Andes’’; also 
one thousand dollars for the best story show- 
ing the folly and wickedness of international 
wars; also one thousand dollars for the story 
best calculated to make the rich and the 
poor more kind to each other, and so har- 
monize the disputes between capital and 
labor. 


“THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES.” 
A Prize of One Thousand Dollars. 


As all our readers know, a colossal statue 
of Christ, erected by the contributions of the 
people of Chili and Argentina, now stands on 
the boundary line of the two countries, on 
one of the highest points of the Andes, as a 
perpetual reminder that never more shall 
there be any war between these two adjacent 
countries. Our American Humane Education 
Society desires to have a drama written which 
shall illustrate the history and teachings of 
this monument and be seen by thousands of 
theatrical and other audiences all over our 
country and elsewhere, and for this purpose 
I, in behalf of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, offer a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars for the best drama of the kind that shall 
be written. All persons wishing to compete 
can write me for information on the subject. 
To receive the prize the drama must be pro- 
nounced by three critics, carefully selected by 
us, to be deserving and likely to obtain wide 
presentation to theatrical and other audiences. 

Each competition must be typewritten on 
stitched sheets, signed with a fictitious name 
and accompanied by a sealed letter giving the 
actual name and post-office address of the 
writer, which will not be opened until the 
decision has been made. 

The winner of the prize will be entitled to 
receive for the drama the sum of one thousand 
dollars, or decline the prize and hold the drama 
as his or her own property. All dramas must 
be received at the offices of our American Hu- 
mane Education Society, 19 Milk Street, Boston, 
on or before January 1, 1908, and on each of 
the envelopes must appear the prize offer for 
which it is written, as we have several prize 
offers which must be kept entirely separate. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A SECOND PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 

Our American Humane Education Society 
desires to secure the best story that can be 
written showing the folly and wickedness of 
international wars—a story which shall reach 
a circulation of millions and which we can 
make as useful in the prevention of wars as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was in preventing 
slavery and as “Black Beauty”’ is in pre- 
venting cruelty to horses. For this purpose 
I offer in behalf of our American Humane 
Education Society a prize of one thousand 
dollars for the best story of the kind that shall 
be written. To receive the prize the story 
must be declared by critics carefully selected 
by us to be worth a thousand dollars. Each 
competition must be typewritten on stitched 
sheets, signed with a fictitious name and ac- 


companied by a sealed letter giving the actual 
name and post-office address of the writer, 
which will not be opened until the decision 
has been made. All stories must be received 
at the offices of our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 19 Milk Street, Boston, on or 


“before January 1, 1908, and on each of the en- 


velopes must appear the prize offer for which 
it is written, as we have several prize offers 
which must be kept entirely separate. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A THIRD PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
desires to secure the best story that can be 
written to make the rich and poor more kind 
to each other and so harmonize the disputes 
between capital and labor—a story which 
will be read with interest by both rich and 
poor, and for this purpose I offer in behalf 
of our American Humane Education Society 
a prize of one thousand dollars for the best 
story of the kind that shall be written. To 
receive the prize the story must be declared 
by critics carefully selected by us to be worth 
a thousand dollars. Each competition must 
be typewritten on stitched sheets, signed 
with a fictitious name and accompanied by a 
sealed letter giving the actual name and post- 
office address of the writer, which will not be 
opened until the decision has been made. All 
stories must be received at the offices of our 
American Humane Education Society, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston, on or before January 1, 1908, and 
on each of the envelopes must appear the 
prize offer for which it is written, as we have 
several prize offers which must be kept entire- 
ly separate. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A SECRETARY OF PEACE IN PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT’S CABINET. 


Some months ago we published in Our 
Dumb Animals a thought which came to us— 
that it would be a good plan to have in our 
president’s cabinet a secretary of peace as 
well as a secretary of war and that Cardinal 
Gibbons, because of the influence he might 
have with Catholic nations and Catholics, 
might be a good man to fill the place. We 
are glad to see that in the great movements 
now progressing to promote peace our thought 
has attracted the attention of several prom- 
inent gentlemen and may, sooner or later, 
bear fruit. We think that a secretary of 
peace in our president’s cabinet might not 
only result beneficially in regard to our rela- 
tions with foreign nations, but also in regard 
to the troubles which are constantly springing 
up in our own country between capital and 
labor. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITORS. 


Every person who deposits five dollars in 
a savings bank on our sea-coasts is interested 
in the preservation of peace with other na- 
tions. Let a war break out between us and 
any important foreign nation, and a large 
part of our sea-coast property wouldn’t be 
worth fifty cents on a dollar, and the savings 
bank deposits are largely invested in mort- 
gages on this property. It is not the rich but 
the poor and those who have but little prop- 
erty who have to fight the battles and pay the 
cost of wars. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE COST OF WAR. 

It is estimated that the total first cost of 
England’s present navy was $670,000,000, and 
about $390,000,000 have been spent in the 
last ten years. ‘‘War is hell,” and it is toler- 
ably obvious that preparation for it may pave 
the way to national bankruptcy. 

Boston Record, April 3, 1907. 


Our Dumb Animals has made its influence 
felt all over the land. 
Quaker City Independent. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 

Not many years ago Chili and Argentina 
were on the verge of war. An old boundary 
dispute had broken out anew, and was inten- 
sified by the discovery of an unsuspected 
value in the eighty thousand square miles of 
territory involved. 

The two nations grew more hostile. Each 
was goaded by the other’s warlike prepara- 
tions to make more provision for a war be- 
lieved to be inevitable. Their standing armies 
were increased to a burdensome size, and 
their navies were enlarged by new and expen- 
sive ships. The tax for these wasteful pre- 
parations amounted to five dollars per capita 
in the two nations. 

To the honor of Christian men in both na- 
tions, let it be remembered that these demon- 
strations did not go on without protest. On 
both sides of the line clergymen of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as well as the representatives 
of the English government in both countries, 
labored earnestly and kindly for the averting 
of so great a disaster. Bishop Benavente of 
Argentina and Bishop Jara of Chili were fore- 
most in their pleas for peace. They journeyed 
back and forth in their respective countries, 
rousing the clergy and laity by their pleading 
for the tangible expression of abiding peace 
between the nations, in the form of a monu- 
ment on the boundary-line. 

It was this movement that gave focus to 
peace sentiment. The plan to erect a statue 
of Christ between the nations rebuked the 
clamor for war. At last the boundary dis- 
pute was referred by agreement to the King 
of England; and his decision, which awarded 
to each nation a part of what it had con- 
tended for, gave general satisfaction. 

Then the two nations, gratified by the re- 
sult, signed a treaty, agreeing that for a 
term of years all controversies between them 
should be submitted to arbitration, and that 
they would reduce their armies and navies. 

The women of the two nations took up the 
movement for the monument. A young 
sculptor, Mateo Alonso, modeled the statue 
of Christ, which was cast in bronze produced 
from old cannon. It is twenty-six feet in 
height, and is supported by a gigantic column 
surmounted by a globe, on which the map of 
the world is outlined. In His left hand the 
Christ holds a cross, rising five feet above the 
statue. His right hand is outstretched in 
blessing. Below are two tablets. One gives 
the history of the monument, and the other 
says, ‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than shall the people of Argentina 
and of Chili break the peace to which they 
have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ 
the Redeemer.” 

On the very summit of the Andes, and on 
the boundary-line settled with mutual satis- 
faction and without strife, the statue was 
erected March 13, 1904, a benediction to the 
nations that erected it, and a lesson to the 
world. 

The new battle-ships were sold, and the pro- 
ceeds turned to peaceful uses. Regiments have 
been mustered out, and the men have returned to 
their productive vocations. The arsenal of 
Chili has been converted into a school. The 
roads and harbors of both nations have been im- 
proved with the money saved from war. The 
great transandean railway is tunneling through 
the mountains and bringing the nations nearer 
together in time and commercial interests. 
Taxes are reduced. The people prosper. Best 
of all, the Spirit of the Christ has shown the 
world a better way than war. 


OUR READERS. 
It has given us special pleasure to be able 


to arrange, in behalf of our American Humane | 


Education Society, with Sefiorita Huidobro, 
of Chili, to deliver in behalf of our society a 
remarkable lecture illustrated by beautifully 


colored stereopticon views on “The Christ | 


of the Andes.”’ 
(As our readers know, our society has 


caused to be established more than seventy | 
thousand Bands of Mercy and caused to be | 


printed and circulated, 71m addition to all its 
other humane publications, more than three 
million copies of the book ‘‘Black Beauty.’’ ) 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, writes us in 


regard to Sefiorita Huidobro, under date of 
May 8: ‘‘She will both entertain and instruct 
| any audience of men, women, or children, who 
shall have the good fortune to hear her.” 

Edwin D. Mead (who is perhaps as good 
a judge of oratory as any one in Boston) 
writes us in regard to Senorita Huidobro: 
“She is a clear thinker, a strong speaker, and 
a consecrated spirit. Her talk on ‘The Christ 
of the Andes’ at the great meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, at the New York Peace Congress a 
fortnight ago, held that wonderful audience 
spellbound. Miss Huidobro ought to be kept 
at work every day. I am happy in believing 
that your commission to her will prove a 
beginning for more and more important ser- 
vice, and I feel personally grateful to you for 
your co-operation with her.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 
4 It stands amid snow-capped peaks on the boundary line between Chili and Argentina. It is twenty-six 
feet high and cost over $100,000, which was raised mostly by popular subscriptions. 
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ABOUT THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The American Humane Education Society 
was incorporated by a special act of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1889. It has power to 
hold a million of dollars. Its objects are: 
“Glory to God,” ‘‘Peace on Earth,” ‘‘Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to Every Living 
Creature, both Human and Dumb.” Its 
President is George T. Angell of 19 Milk 
Street, Boston; its Vice-Presidents are Curtis 
Guild, Jr., Governor of Massachusetts, Ex- 
Governor John D. Long, Most Reverend 
John J. Williams, Bishop Mallalieu, and 
other prominent gentlemen and ladies widely 
known. On its Board of Directors are two 
of our Massachusetts judges, Ex-Attorney- 
General Albert E. Pillsbury and other prom- 
inent gentlemen. Its directors are elected 
for life; when one dies another is elected. By 
a special act of the Massachusetts legislature 
its property is held in trust by three trustees, 
Messrs. Alfred Bowditch, Laurence Minot, 
and George T. Angell. Messrs. Bowditch and 
Minot are widely known Boston investors, 
It has caused to be established more than 
seventy thousand Bands of Mercy, with over 
two millions members, in all our states 
and territories and elsewhere, and claims 
that by humane education it is not only 
preventing cruelty but protecting property 
and life from incendiary fires, railroad 
wrecks, and all other forms of outrage. It 
has carried the circulation of the one book 
“Black Beauty’? up to over three millions 
copies. By prize offers and otherwise it has 
obtained various other humane stories and 
valuable humane literature, which have had 
wide circulation in our own country and else- 
where, some of them reaching a circulation 
of hundreds of thousands. It has employed 
several missionaries. It sends its organ, 
Our Dumb Animals, every month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
America north of Mexico, to the presidents 
of all American universities and colleges 
north of Mexico, and to all members of con- 
gress. 

Among the prizes which it has recently 
offered are, First: One of one thousand dol- 
lars for the best drama of ‘‘Black Beauty.” 
One of the thirteen plays contributed is already 
arranged to be put into our theatres this fall, 
and others are likely to be. We hope to bring 
these plays before a thousand theatrical 
audiences. 

Second: Six hundred dollars for the best 
essays in favor of and against vivisection, 
which are to be bound together and sent 
widely over the country. 

Third: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best drama of ‘‘The Christ of the Andes,”’ 
which we hope, sooner or later, to have 
brought before a thousand theatrical and 
other audiences. 

Fourth: One thousand dollars for the best 
story showing the folly and wickedness of 
international wars, which we hope to make 
as useful in their prevention as ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’”’ was in preventing slavery, and as 
“Black Beauty” is in preventing cruelty to 
horses. 

Fifth: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the story best calculated to make the rich 
and poor more kind to each other, and so 
harmonize the disputes between capital and 
labor. 

I am sure a story can be written on this 
subject which will do vast good both in our 
own country and elsewhere. I believe that 
every dollar spent for humane education is 
a dollar spent for the prevention of wars, 
incendiary fires, railroad wrecks, and every 
form of cruelty and crime, and I want con- 
tributions from all who are able to give them 
to aid us in carrying out our great work. 
Our recent prize offers are in memory of 


the generous gift of the late Arioch Went- 
walk. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for 
the prevention of wars, incen- 
diary fires, railroad wrecks, and 
every form of cruelty and crime. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE “SPORTSMEN’S SHOW.” 
By af M. Greene. 

Scenery, canoes, pictures and peacefully- 
feeding elk are all well in their place, but they 
give only a faint idea of the zest which fires 
the sportsman’s heart and nerves his arm. 
We should have accurate representations (if 
not by living animals, at least by the use of 
the most life-like models ) of the shooting, the 
trapping and the chase. We should behold the 
panting deer, fleeing through her native forest, 
pursued by the hounds and the hunters; the 
noble stag at bay, fighting for life, with the 
dogs hanging to its ears, its sides and its 
throat; the helpless fawn in a distant covert, 
bleating for its lost mother; the wounded par- 
tridge, with broken wing, creeping painfully 
along through the underbrush; the body of 
the heron, shot for its plume, lying among the 
reeds of the swamp, while its young in a dis- 
tant tree-top die of hunger; the trap in the 
lonely forest, now holding some gaunt, wild- 
eyed animal which for days and nights has not 
had food or drink, now holding just a bloody 
paw where the former captive has gnawed 
itself to freedom; the decoys, the shooting of 
the unsuspecting animals as they come at 
night to the stream to slake their thirst; the 
knife at the throat of the wounded deer, in 
whose beautiful eye is a terrified wonder at 
what it all means. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as you can. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SHOOTING HARMLESS ANIMALS FOR 
FUN. 


We think it will be fully agreed by most of 
our readers that kings, emperors, presidents 
and other people who go out with fire-arms 
to shoot harmless creatures of the fields and 
woods simply for the fun of killing them 
deserve to be shot themselves. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


BLACK BEAUTY AT THE THEATRES. 
We are glad to announce that a fine play 
of “Black Beauty”’ is to be put on the stages 
of various theatres of Massachusetts in the 
fall, and we hope that hundreds of thousands 
of people will have the privilege of seeing it, 
and that reminds us that some years ago, 
Denman Thompson, who is a life member of 
our M.S. P. C. A., talked with us about doing 
the same thing. By a letter received this 
morning from Henry S. Mackintosh, Presi- 
dent of the Keene (N. H. ) Humane Society, we 
learn that Mr. Thompson is going to give his 
play of “The Old Homestead”’ in August for 
the benefit of the Keene Society, paying all 
the expenses himself. Mr. Mackintosh wrote 
us to tell of the great work which has been 
done in Vermont and New Hampshire by 
Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, a lady of refinement 
and a member of the Keene Society. We 
sent her some time since our silver ,medal, 
and here is a little description of Mrs. Powers 
who, with Mrs. M. J. Kendall of Nashua, 
another lady of refinement, are two of the 
most efficient agents for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals we have ever known: 
“Mrs. Powers is known throughout New 
Hampshire and Vermont as ‘the woman who 
dares.” Modest, unassuming, this woman 
possesses unusual courage and determination 


through which she performs her duties. There 
is no exigency arising in her life that she is 
not able to meet, whether it be the shooting 
of a decrepit horse or the arresting of a vio- 
lator of the state laws. Mrs. Powers has a 
reputation of having arrested more men than 
any other woman in the country. 

“All cattle trains passing through Keene 
or any other part of the state where she hap- 
pens to be are inspected by her. Recently a 
train was held up by her in Keene and several 
dead cows and calves were removed and the 
others ordered cared for. She also made an 
arrest in connection with such a matter 
recently. 

“Mrs. Powers in the performance of her 
duties does not call upon men to kill injured 
or lame animals, but attends to such matters 
herself. Her courage she inherits from a 
family of soldiers. Her two grandfathers 
were revolutionary war soldiers, and her 
father, Capt. Carter, of the 4th Vermont 
volunteers, and four uncles served through 
the civil war. 

“There is also another side of Mrs. Powers’ 
life. She is often called upon by the probate 
court to become the guardian of unprotected 
or abused children, and such a duty she has 
performed for many children. 

She is a resident of Keene, where her hus- 
band is superintendent of an organ plant. 
She is a university graduate. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR BOSTON ANIMAL RESCUE 
LEAGUE. 


We are asked in regard to our relations 
with our Boston Animal Rescue League, 
whether they are entirely harmonious? The 
following letter from the president and founder 
of the League answers the question :— 

“March 18, 1907. 

‘Dear Mr. Angell: The valuable medal in- 
scribed with my name has been received, and 
I assure you I shall cherish it as long as I live, 
for the sake of the giver who has done such a 
great work for humanity and trodden down 
so many rough places along the pathway of 
life that we who follow after may travel more 
easily. You were a pioneer and have done a 
pioneer’s work. The results are widespread, 
and it must be a source of constant joy to you 
to know how much you have done to relieve 
the sufferings of the faithful animals that the 
majority of mankind treat with so little con- 
sideration. 

“Yours with love and gratitude, 


ANNA HARRIS SMITH.”’ 


To the above it may be proper for us to add 
that when Mrs. Smith proposed to found the 
Animal Rescue League it gave us pleasure to 
hand her ten dollars to aid its founding, and 
at a later period to hand her a hundred dol- 
lars to make ourself one of its life members, 
and at our request our Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
voted a thousand dollars to aid in establishing 
Animal Rescue Leagues in other Massachu- 
setts cities and towns where efforts are made 
to establish them. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN AMERI- 
CAN BOY. 

When many years ago we addressed the 
legislature of Vermont, the governor, just 
before we went into the hall of representa- 
tives, took us by the hand and said: “Did you 
know, Mr. Angell, when you used to come up 
to Vermont fishing I was the boy that went 
with you and carried the fish and bait for 
you?” We answered that we did not know 

That boy has 


it, and he said he was the boy. 
since become not only Governor of Vermont, 
but Secretary of War, Senator in Congress, 
and a multi-millionaire, and his son is at 
present the governor of the Green Mountain 
State. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE’S, WOMAN 
SHERIFF. HOW SHE BROKE UP 
COCK-FIGHTS. 


Some time since we published in Our Dumb 
Animals that we had awarded our humane 
silver medal to Mrs. M. J. Kendall of Nashua, 
N. H., who had been appointed a deputy 
sheriff of her county and presented at the 
City Hall with a gold badge of her office. Mrs. 
Kendall is one of the most highly respected 
ladies of Nashua and intensely interested in 
the protection of animals from cruelty. We 
find in the Boston Post of April 21 an account 
of how she stopped cock-fights:— 

“By the employment of suitable detectives 
she ascertained where and when these fights 
were to take place, and sent for the cock- 
fighters, who promised her that they would 
not have them any longer and then broke 
their promises, simply changing the places 
where they were to be held. She then de- 
termined on heroic treatment and at the next 
cock-fight in the night, when a large crowd 
was gathered and the betting was very high, 
she suddenly presented herself and told the 
ean ami fighter that he was under arrest. 

e gave her a push and told her to go home. 
She blew a small whistle, and in one minute 
had a large deputation of police inside who 
informed the cock-fighters that it was no use 
to try to run away for they had a larger force 
outside. The principal cock-fighter was put 
in hand-cuffs and the whole crowd were put 
in police-wagons and taken to the lock-up, 
the result of which has been the giving up of 
cock-fights in and about Nashua.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


(Reprint from May. ) 


“POUND PARTIES” FOR SUMMER 
AMUSEMENT. 


Some years ago, while we were passing a 
art of our summer vacation at the principal 

hotel at Wolfboro, New Hampshire, it was 
discovered that one of the girls, who was a 
chamber-maid or waitress, was very sick with 
disease of the heart, and that she was very 
poor and had no home to go to and no person 
upon whom she could call for help. A council 
of the ladies at the hotel decided to hold a 
‘‘Pound Party’ to raise money for her relief. 
Each of the guests was invited to send in a 
package, whatever each chose to give, so 
wrapped up that the contents could not be 
known, to be sold at auction for the benefit of 
this poor girl. A few evenings after, all the 
guests were assembled in the great parlor. 
The proprietor of a Pittsburg theatre had been 
appointed auctioneer, and with wonderful 
eloquence described the contents of all these 
packages as containing crown-jewels and 
famous pictures from European palaces, etc., 
etc., and immediately the bidding became 
very active, running from ten cents up to 
dollars. 

We think that something over two hundred 
dollars was raised that evening for that poor 
girl, and we never saw a happier crowd than 
was gathered in that parlor, both at the bid- 
ding and at the opening of the packages that 
had been so highly recommended. No the- 
atrical performance that we ever attended 
made us feel more happy. At a later period 
at our hotel in Boston it was discovered that 
one of the elevator boys was sick and in great 
need of assistance, and on our suggesting to 
a kind lady the Pound Party above de- 
scribed, she concluded to start one of the 
same kind, which resulted in raising a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars or thereabouts for the 
elevator boy. 

Now we want to suggest that we have on 
our list over seventy thousand Bands of 
Mercy with more than two millions members, 
and that if each of these Bands will have 
in the coming summer a Pound Party, and 
raise only ten dollars for the benefit of our 
American Humane Education Society, it will 

ive our Society seven hundred thousand dol- 

rs, With which our Band of Mercy flags can 


be made to float all over our country and our 
Band of Mercy hymns [like ‘“‘the evening 
drum of England’’}] be heard around the 
world. 

To each of the five Bands that shall remit 
to us on or before November Ist the largest 
amount, we will present a beautiful silk 
banner on which shall be inscribed, ‘‘Glory to 
God,”’ ‘‘Peace on Earth,” ‘“‘Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to Every Living Creature,’’ also a 
ten-dollar gold piece to be awarded to who- 
ever each Band shall decide to be most 
deserving. 

In addition to the above prizes, every 
Band of Mercy or Pound Party that will raise 
and remit to aid our humane work fifty 
dollars will be entitled to elect one associate 
life member of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, and if the sum remitted is one 
hundred dollars, then to elect one active life 
member. All remittances will receive honor- 
able mention in ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” and 
beautiful silver medals will be awarded to 
those who by special interest have obtained 
special success. 

Every dollar spent for humane education 
is a dollar spent for the prevention of wars, 
incendiary fires, railroad wrecks, and every 
form of cruelty and crime, both to our own 
race and to those we call dumb. The humane 
education of one boy in a Band of Mercy in 
one of our schools may save a railroad wreck 
or incendiary fire which might have cost a 
million of dollars. The humane education 
of one student in one of our colleges or uni- 
versities may prevent a war which might have 
cost a hundred millions of dollars and thou- 
sands of human lives. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING OF ANIMALS 
IN CUBA. 

We had on May Ist several letters from 
people stopping at Havana, Cuba, and giving 
a terrible account of the cruelties prevailing 
there, particularly at the slaughter-houses, 
which are described to be infinitely more 
cruel than bull-fights. One gentleman, who 
has travelled very widely over the world, says 
he has never seen suffering of animals like 
that in Cuba. On the same afternoon of 
May lst Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Smith of Law- 
rence, Mass., who have just returned from 
Cuba, called upon us and gave a similar ac- 
count. All agree that Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 
is doing a wonderful work in Havana, form- 
ing hundreds of children into Bands of Mercy 
and endeavoring to right the great wrongs 
which exist there, giving both her time and 
what money she can afford [she being a lady 
of moderate means] to the work. But she 
has great need of our humane literature trans- 
lated into the Spanish language. 

Will some of our kind friends send liberal 
donations to our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society to enable us*to translate some of 
our humane literature into the Spanish to 
send to Mrs. Ryder and to be distributed 
wideiy in Cuba and other Spanish-speaking 
countries? All receipts will be acknowledged 
in Our Dumb Animals. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A GLORIFICATION HUMBUG. 


If the reports about the Jamestown Ex- 
position which we find in various newspapers 
and which are brought to us by persons re- 
turning from the exposition are correct, it 
seems possible that some of the foreign firms 
who have been asked to send various things 
for exhibition may come to the conclusion 
that while it was a glorious gathering of war- 
ships it is likely to be in regard to its pe- 
cuniary profits a glorification humbug; but 
perhaps before its close more favorable re- 


ports may come to us. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We plead the cause of those dumb mouths that 
have no speech.—Longfellow. 


CAPT. CHARLES A. CURRIER. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES A. CURRIER. 

As the death of our special agent Captain 
Charles A. Currier occurred as we were going 
to press, we stated in our May issue that we 
should be able to give additional facts in our 
June issue. We take the following from the 
Boston Evening Transcript of April 17:— 

“Captain Currier was connected with the 
Chelsea police department many years, and 
was captain of the night police after the war. 

‘‘He enlisted in Company G, Fortieth Massa- 
chusetts Infantry, August 9, 1862, and served 
three years. He was chosen first sergeant, 
then second lieutenant, first lieutenant and 
captain. He was mustered out at Richmond, 
June 16, 1865. During his service at the Bat- 
tle of the Mine at Petersburg, Va., he received 
a gunshot wound in the head from which all 
his life he suffered greatly. His regiment was 
under fire for ninety consecutive days. Dur- 
ing the last year of the war he practically had 
command of the regiment all that year. 

‘‘He was clerk of the Common Council in 
Chelsea for more than a dozen years, and up 
to the time the Council was abolished. He 
was special agent of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for 
thirty-eight years, and a familiar figure in 
the neighborhood of their offices in Milk Street. 

‘‘He was a member of the Loyal Legion and 
Star of Bethlehem Lodge, A. f & A. M., of 
Chelsea.”’ 

He was buried at Woodlawn Cemetery, 
April 20. The services of his funeral were 
taken part in by four clergymen at the First 
Congregational Church at Chelsea and were 
attended by an audience filling the church. 
It is a pleasant thought to us that he called 
upon us a few days before his death to thank 
us for the kindness he thought we had always 
rendered him in our long acquaintance. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ANIMAL SLAUGHTER-HOUSES IN 
CUBA. 


The terrible accounts we have received of 
the sufferings inflicted on animals in Cuban 
slaughter-houses, where their skins are some- 
times torn off before the animals are dead, 
seems to render it of the utmost importance 
that it should be as well known in Cuba as 
in other countries that great suffering in- 
flicted upon animals just before their death 
frequently renders their meat as poisonous 
as is the milk of human and animal mothers 
when they are compelled to endure great 
suffering. It is a fact well established that 
even fish, if killed by a quick blow from a baton 
when first taken from the water, are much 
better food than if allowed to die slowly. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ROME. 
( From Will Carleton’s Magazine of May, 1898.) 

At last the nation, tired of strife, as conqueror 
reposed: 

The temple of the god of war with shouts of joy was 
closed; 

For many blessed days the camp had blossomed as 
a home; 

The dove of peace was brooding o’er the seven hills 
of Rome. 

Not now the frenzied call ‘‘To arms!” fell on the 
startled ear— 

Not now in every street was heard the clash of sword 
and spear. 

For many calm and peaceful days—the first of 
thousands known— 

A laborer could earn his bread and share it with his 
own, 

A maiden wandered through the dusk and heard 
her lover's vow, 

And did not fear she soon must bind a helmet on his 
brow; 

A mother kissed her babe in joy; and though it were 
a son, 

She did not grieve lest he be killed before his youth was 
done; 

For many blessed days the world rang glad the 
tidings out, 

“The men of Rome are all at peace with all the world 
about!” 


Those tranquil times from Comfort’s lips threw 
kisses, near and far; 

And everything was brighter, from a flower unto a 
star; 

And every swinging blade of grass, and every towerting 
tree 

Seemed hoping then that war was dead, and ever thus 
would be; 

The shepherd fed his dappled flocks, the farmer 
stored his grain, 

Nor said ‘‘This humble wealth may swell a foeman’s 
bloody gain;”’ 

The cottage walls were ivy-grown, and fenced with 
peace around, 

And did not look for foemen’s fire to burn them to 
the ground; 

And many thought the gods above had listened to their 
plea, 

And Peace was ruler of the land and evermore would 
be. 


A BLOODLESS VICTORY. 
Nestling among the Tyrolean hills, 
Watered by jewel-drops from thousand rills, 
Stood copse and field and farm, with church to 
crown 
The peaceful forehead of a little town. 
And thence, in glad content, a simple folk 
Went daily to their toil as morning broke, 
Drawing earth’s riches from the teeming sod; 
Their joy in honest work, their trust in God. 


Nought reck’d they of the troublous world without, 
Never within those streets was heard the shout 

Of conquering foe; never the shrilling cry 

Of those who fled the ruthless enemy. 

And year by year the seasons went and came, 
And left the town and people still the same, 

Save that they grew, through study of God’s Word, 
In truth, in meekness, to be like their Lord. 


But one dark autumn night, on wild winds blown, 
A noise of hoofs came echoing through the town— 
Of hurrying hoofs that struck red sparks of light 
Out of the flinty road into the night. 

A courier leapt from off his panting steed. 

“I bring sad tidings! To my voice give heed!” 
He cried aloud. And at the startling sound, 

Men, women, little ones, all flocked around. 


“Prepare to fight, or flee th’ approaching foe,” 

He said. ‘“E’en now behold the ruddy glow 

Of the camp-fires upon that distant hill: 

The morrow’s sun will bring you woe and ill.” 

He looked about upon the faces near: 

The torch-lights flashed across them full and clear. 
No cry brake forth; no anguished tears were seen ; 
The people answered him with voice serene. 


Once more the messenger bestrode his horse, 
And dashed away upon his headlong course 


To warn, ere sunrise, villages that lay 

Like scattered sheep, full in the foeman’s way. 
The morning came; and with its dawning light 
The troops marched in—a wondrous, warlike sight; 
Their banners waving to the sound of fife, 

Their courage kindled for th’ expected strife. 


And yet the town seemed moved but with surprise; 
The little urchins stared with curious eyes; 

The women left their spinning-wheel and churn, 
The reason of their children’s joy to learn. 

The men were all at work, not one dismayed— 

Each following his field-toil, or his trade. 

The leader of the troop, with ominous frown, 
Shouted aloud, ‘‘We come to take the town!”’ 


“Bring out your men-at-arms, and let us fight!” 
The answer came—no pleading born of fright— 
“The town is all before you, friends. But we 
Are Christians, and we have no enemy.” 
The leader turned. 
he, 

“With those who will not fight, no war can be. 
Come!” and the troopers wond’ring rode away; 
For lo! the Prince of Peace had gained the day. 

M. E. R. 


“Now this is strange,” quoth 


THE TOUCH OF A GENTLE HAND. 


“T. S. Arthur tells us somewhere of the 
power that rests in a ‘gentle hand.’ Belated 
in his travels he called at a farmhouse. He 
was greeted first at the door by a huge dog. 
As he was about to retire with fear, a slender 
girl appeared and with a gentle voice com- 
manded the dog to go into the house. The 
voice at once controlled the animal. ‘Who is 
there?’ growled a voice from within, and 
Arthur was told that he could not remain over 
night. The girl’s hand soon rested on her 
father’s arm, and a gentle voice spoke a few 
tender words, when the rough voice modu- 
lated and the stranger was made welcome. 
Several times in the course of the evening was 
the power which rested in that slender girl’s 
hand and voice clearly manifested. As morn- 
ing dawned and Arthur was about to depart, 
the farmer informed him that he could ride to 
the town. The offer was gladly accepted. 
As they took their seat in the buggy, however, 
the horse, a rough-looking Canadian pony, 
stubbornly refused to go. The farmer jerked 
and whipped the horse, but all to no effect. 

“A stout lad now came out into the road 
and, catching Dick by the bridle, jerked him 
forward, using at the same time the customary 
language on such occasions; but Dick met this 
new ally with increased stubbornness, planting 
his forefeet more firmly, and at a sharper 
angle with the ground. The impatient boy 
now struck the pony on the side of his head 
with his clinched hand, and jerked cruelly at 
his bridle. It availed nothing, however. 
Dick was not to be wrought upon by any 
such arguments. 

*“*Do not do so, John,’ said a gentle voice. 
The boy obeyed the touch of her hand. ‘Poor 
Dick,’ said the maidén, as she stroked his neck 
lightly, or softly patted it with her childlike 
hand. Then speaking to the pony, the stub- 
born little creature, turning his head as if to 
see the hand whose magic power he could not 
resist, started upon his journey as freely as 
if no silly crotchet had ever entered his stub- 
born brain. 

‘““*What a wonderful power that hand pos- 
sesses!’ said Mr. Arthur, speaking to his com- 
panion, as they rode away. The farmer’s 
countenance lighted up with surprise and 
ne sgt as he replied, ‘She’s good! Every- 

ody and everything loves her.’ 

“Indeed there was the secret of her power; 
the qualityTof her soul was perceived in the 
impression of her hand, even by dumb brutes. 
Even so can the magic touch and the gentle 
tones control the boy. In handling or cor- 
recting him, see that ‘mercy seasons justice,’ 
and that love be mingled with firmness.’’ 


“T shall pass this way but once, so let me do all 
the good I can to mankind and animal.” 


CATNIP AT THE MENAGERIE. 

People who live in the country know well 
the herb called catnip. We have seen it pro- 
duce exactly the effect described here on a pet 
cat that lived in the city where it could not 
get the plant. 

Some time ago an armful of fresh catnip was 
picked and taken to Lincoln Park to try its 
effect on the animals there. So far as is 
known, catnip does not grow in the native 
homes of these animals, so it was the first time 
they had ever smelled it. 

The scent of the plant filled the whole place, 
and as soon as it had reached the parrot’s cor- 
ner the two gaudily attired macaws set up a 
note that drowned thought and made for the 
side of the cage, poking their beaks and claws 
through. When the catnip was brought near 
them they became nearly frantic. They were 
given some and devoured it, stem, leaf and 
blossom, with an avidity commensurate with 
the noise of their voices. 

The keeper and the catnip carrier then 
made for the cage of Billy, the African leo- 
pard. Before the front of his cage was 
reached he had bounded from the shelf 
whereon he lay, apparently asleep, and stood 
expectant. A double handful of catnip was 
passed through to the floor of the den. A 
was the prey of this African dweller in his 
wild state pounced upon more rapidly or with 
more absolute savage enjoyment. First Billy 
ate a mouthful of the catnip, then he lay flat 
on his back and wriggled through the green 
mass until his black-spotted yellow hide was 
filled withthe odor. Then Billy sat ona bunch 
of the catnip, caught a leaf-laden stem up in 
either paw and rubbed his cheeks, chin, nose, 
eyesand head. Heate an additional mouthful 
or two and,then jumped back to his shelf, where 
he lay the very picture of contentment. 

In the tiger’s cage there is a very young, 
but full-grown animal. When this great, 
surly beast inhaled the first sniff of the catnip, 
he began to mew like a kitten. Prior to this, 
the softest note of his voice had been one 
which put the roar of the big-maned South 
American lion to shame. That vicious tiger 
and his kindly-dispositioned mate fairly rev- 
elled in the liberal allowance of the plant 
which was thrust into her cage. They rolled 
about in it and played together like six-weeks- 
old kittens. They mewed and purred; tossed 
it about, ate of it, and after getting about as 
liberal a dose as had Billy, the leopard, they 
likewise leaped to their respective shelves and 
blinked lazily at the sun. 

The big lion, Major, was either too dignified 
or too lazy to pay more than passing attention 
to the bunch of catnip which fell to his lot. 
He ate a mouthful or two of it, licked his 
chops in a “that’s not half-bad’’ way, and 
then went back to his nap. The three baby 
lions quarreled over their allowance, and ate 
it every bit.—Chicago Times- Herald. 


ON FISHING. 
(From The Young Churchman. ) 

Mr. Angell, in Our Dumb Animals, has this 
to say about fishing: 

Always kill fish as soon as they are taken 
from the water by a sharp blow with a baton 
or stick on the back of the head. 

They keep better, eat better, and are in all 
respects better than those that suffer just be- 
fore dying. 

The best fishermen in Europe and America 
know this—the suffering of any animal just 
before dying always tends to make the meat 
unwholesome and sometimes poisonous. 

The writer recalls well when he was a boy a 
Welshman and his family in the same village 
plied fishing as his business. He and his boys 
each carried a wooden mallet, and as fast as 
fish were drawn in each was killed at once. 
Another fisherman asked why he did it. He 


answered, ‘‘Would you eat cows’ meat that 

died a natural death?”’ 
“Of course not.”’ 
“Neither would I eat 

died a natural death.” 


a fjsh’s meat that 
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THOMAS W. LAWSON. 


There can be no better evi- 
dence that Thomas W. Lawson, 
one of our great American capi- 
talists, thoroughly understands 
what is for his interest than the 
fact that he has annually sub- 
scribed for forty copies of Our 
Dumb Animals, to be given to 
the men employed on his great 
stock farm at Scituate, Mass. 
A hundred thousand stable- 
keepers and_ horse-owners 
would find it greatly to their 
advantage to imitate Mr. 
Thomas W. Lawson’s ex- 
ample. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE TARTARS AND 
‘THEIR HORSES. 


They have a way of living 
with their animals which is 
truly astonishing—they talk to 
them, and when they wish to 
encourage them they whistle to 
them as if they were birds. If 
they do not travel well, they 
address to them tender re- 
proaches; and when special 
effort is needed on their part, 
they say to them, ‘‘Come, .my 
doves—you know you must 
go up there; courage, my pets; 
come, go on!’ And when the 
difficulty is accomplished they 
get down from their box and 
praise and caress them, allow- 
ing them to rest and breathe 
—patting them between their 
eyes, rubbing their noses, strok- 
ing the hair on their foreheads 
between their ears — indeed, 
caressing them in every way 
and treating them like much- 


loved pets. 
Un Touriste au Caucase. 


THE PARADISE OF BEASTS. 

A poor old horse, hitched to a coupe, was 
sleeping a rainy night before the door of a low 
restaurant in which women and young fellows 
were laughing. 

And the poor, scraggy plug, with his de- 
jected head, his weak legs, a sorry sight, 
awaited the pleasure of these night-birds to 
get back to his miserable, stinking stable. 

Half asleep, the horse heard the coarse jests 
of these men and women. He had been fora 
long time accustomed to them. Even his 
feeble brain taught him that there is no differ- 
ence between the squeaking cry of a wheel 
and the cry of a degraded woman. 

And this night he dreamed vaguely that he 
was again a little colt on a lawn where he used 
to gambol in the green grass with his mother 
who fed him. 

All at once he fell stiff, dead, on the sticky 
pavement. 

He came to the door of Paradise. A learned 
man who was waiting for St. Peter to open 
the door said to the horse: 

“What are you doing here? You have no 
right to enter Paradise. I have the right be- 
cause I was born of a woman.” 

And the poor plug answered timidly: 

““My mother was a gentle mare. She died 


old, abused; and I came to find out whether | 


she is here.”” 


Then the door opened, and lo! the Paradise 
of animals. 


And the old horse knew its mother, who | 


recognized her. 


THOMAS W. LAWSON’S FAMOUS] HORSE, DARE DEVIL. 
Used by kind permission of the Rural Magazine, Detroit, Michigan. 


She neighed in joy. And when they were 
both on the celestial prairie, the horse exulted 
in finding again the old companions of his 
misery and seeing their happiness which would 
last forever. 

There were horses that had drawn huge 
stones over slippery pavements; that had been 
beaten violently, that had succumbed under 
cruel loads; that with blinded eyes had turned 
ten hours each day the merry-go-round. 
There were mares that, in the bull-fights and 
| before the eyes of young girls who had looked 
| on with flushed cheeks, had swept the hot 
sand of the arena with their rent intestines. 
And there were others and others. 

And now they all took their own gait on the 
great plane of divine peacefulness. 

Other animals were also happy. Cats, 
mysterious and refined, obeyed only their 
Creator. They pawed gently at threads with 
a feeling of inexplicable importance. 

Dogs—good mothers—spent their time 
| nursing their young. Fish swam _ without 
fear of the angler; birds feared no gun. And 
so it was with all the animals. 

There was no man in this Paradise. 

Boston Journal. 


SUGAR FOR TIRED HORSES. 


; From France comes the information that | 


| good results have been obtained from the use 
of sugar to overcome the great fatigue in 
horses when overworked. The horses em- 
| ployed in the service of the National Military 


College in transacting the business of the es- 
tablishment are exposed during the rainy 
season to great strain and consequent ex- 
haustion as a result of slippery roads and the 
increased amount of transportation due to 
certain conditions then prevailing. 

For this reason many horses in past years 
have succumbed to the excessive strain. 
Very many became sick. Pathogenic mi- 
crobes found in the prevailing conditions 
favorable fields for their development, and 
fatigue caused great loss of appetite, loss of 
flesh, pulmonary lesions, cardiac disturbances, 
etc. 

The good results obtained by a military 
surgeon from the use of sugar in large doses 
in forced marches led him to employ it for 
the purpose of overcoming fatigue. Two 
hundred grains of sugar were fed daily, mixed 
with the horse’s food, and distributed regu- 
larly throughout the day. Not only did the 
fatigue disappear, but many animals until 
then useless because of their miserable con- 
dition recovered their normal strength and 
rendered good service. 


From Buffalo Horse World. 


=_ 


“No civilization is complete which does not in- 
clude within its sphere of charity and mercy the 
dumb and the defenceless of God’s creatures.” 

‘ Queen Victoria 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 
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ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


<> 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
** Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month seventy- 
five new branches of our Parent Band of Mercy, 
making a total of seventy thousand six hundred 
and ninety-two. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide cal] for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges. we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge tm the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller numbers than five. 


IF YOU HIRE A HORSE AT A LIVERY 
STABLE 


you ought to treat him as if he were your own. 
If you drive out ten miles you ought not to 
attend to your own wants until you see him 
properly cared for. If an honest man you 
will remember that you are under a two-fold 
obligation to that animal—an obligation to 
its owner and an obligation to the animal. 
You are the debtor of both, and though you 
pay the price of the horse no money can re- 
lease you from the duty and moral claim in- 
volved in the bargain between yourself and 
the owner. To neglect the poor speechless 
beast that cannot appeal to the commiseration 
of a passer-by is simply unpardonable, and 
the man who is guilty of such neglect is worse 
than a man. 


THE BEST PAPER. 


Ij we should be asked to name the best paper 
in motive and gracious influence in America, 
it would be ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” of Boston, 
Mass.—Lewiston (Ill. ) Democrat. 


From President King of Cornell College, 
Iowa: “I could hardly wish a greater bene- 
diction for the children of the public schools 
of America than for your paper to be within 
the reach of all their pupils.”’ 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


A Minnesota gentleman writes us that the 
May number of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals’ alone 
is worth a year’s subscription. 


TO STABLE-KEEPERS. 


One large stable-keeper has distributed 
seventeen hundred copies of ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 

We think it would be a good investment for 
many stable-keepers to furnish not only their 
men, but also many of their customers, with a 
copy of this book. 


GENERAL GRANT. 

In 1864, at City Point, Va., while the gen- 
eral of the army was strolling along the wharf 
one day he saw a big, raw-boned teamster be- 
laboring one of his wheel mules with a billet 
of wood and cursing him roundly. Grant 
quietly said, ‘“My man, stop beating that 
mule.”” Rawny, looking around at the little, 
unostentatious-appearing person in a plain 
blouse, ‘‘Say, be you driving these here mules, 
or be I?” and crack again went the cudgel, 
the mule dodging and jumping the tongue. 
“Well,” said the general, “I think I have 
sufficient authority here to stop your cruelty 
to that animal;’’ and, turning to the officer in 
charge of the train, he ordered him to have 
the teamster ‘‘tied up” for twenty-four hours 
when he returned to camp, and report the fact 
to headquarters when done. The news 
spread rapidly from camp to camp, and there 
was much less mule-mauling after that. 


“He who is not actively kind is cruel.’""—Ruskin, 


PREMATURE INTERMENTS. 

We republish the following from the Boston 
Evening Transcript: 

The New York Medico-Legal Society spent 
an evening discussing the Reddington bill for 
the prevention of premature burial which has 
been offered to the New York Assembly. The 
bill requires attending physicians to make 
certain sure tests of death and forbids burial 
of bodies until seventy-two hours after death. 
It was the prevailing opinion of the society 
that premature burial is a possibility, and if 
there were any doubts their doubts were dis- 
pelled when Mrs. Ida T. Bell arose and said: 
“I am a living example of the possibility of 
being buried alive. 1 was prepared for burial 
and was about to be carried to a hearse when 
signs of life were discovered, and I was saved 
from the most awful fate that can be conceived.”’ 

A gentleman writes us of a case very similar 
which occurred in his own home. His wife 
was supposed to be dead, and yet could hear 
every word said in her presence, and finally 
recovered. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PREMATURE BURIALS. 

Dr. Alex. Wilder, Professor of Physiology, 
New York—‘‘In view of the evidence revealed 
in its pages and of my own experience, I am 
horrified at the endeavors which are made to 
lull the public sense into a belief that inter- 
ments of living persons never, or ‘hardly ever’ 
happen. Undertakers could tell stories that, 
if known, would compel conviction. Cata- 
leptic trance is a source of deception too little 
understood, and several of the drugs com- 
monly employed, and even hypodermic in- 
jections, can produce the condition. Your 
work points out the perils, and the precau- 
tions suggested against the danger that will, 
if generally employed, prove successful. I 
should want much more than the average 
doctor’s certificate to convince me of the fact 
of death.” 


VIVISECTION. 


From address of Prof. Theophilus Parvin, 
M.D., LL.D., of Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, before ‘‘The American Academy 
of Medicine,’’ Washington, D. C.:— 

“The subject of bacteriology has, I believe, 
undue importance in professional study and 
teaching. ... May not a similar statement 
be made in regard to vivisection? My belief 
is that the value of this method of study 1n rela- 
tion to surgery and therapeutics has been ex- 
aggerated. So far as the first department is 
concerned, reference will be made to ab- 
dominal and to brain surgery. If Mr. Tait’s 
statement is accepted—and his authority and 
ability none can justly question—vivisection 
has been an injury, not a help, to the former. 
His declarations upon this point have been 
positive and frequent. One of the most 
recent is as follows: ‘Instead of vivisection 
having in any way advanced abdominal sur- 
gery, it has, on the contrary, retarded it.’ 

* * * * * * 


“Tt should be remembered that great sur- 
geons have made their work intelligent and 
facile by operations upon the human cadaver; 
the glory of many of our country’s dead sur- 
geons has never been eclipsed by any of those 
now living, no matter how much time they 
have given to vivisection. 

* * * * * * 

“While it is my belief that the majority of 
vivisectors pursue their work out of ardent 
love of science, or desire to benefit humanity 
(and I trust they carefully and conscientiously 
avoid inflicting needless pain), there are others 
who seem, seeking useless knowledge, to be blind 
to the writhing agony and deaf to the cry of pain 
of their victims, and who have been guilty of 
the most damnable cruelties, without the de- 
nunciation by the public and the profession 
that their wickedness deserves and demands. 
These criminals are not confined to Germany 
or France, to England or Italy, but may be 
found in our own country.”” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 

Over seventy thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 

and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 


the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C.A 


on our badges means “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All,” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Information”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post- 
ofjice address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,”’ full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the president, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings, 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies. ) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ‘‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
““Memory Gems,”’ and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


THE FIDELITY OF DOGS. 


King Skule:—‘‘I must have some one by 
me who sinks his own will utterly in mine, 
who believes in me unflinchingly, who will 
cling close to me in good hap and ill, who lives 
only to shed light and warmth over my life, 
and must die if I fall.’’ 

Jatgeir:—‘‘Buy yourself a dog, my lord.” 

Ibsen. 
Pretenders.’’—Act IV., Scene I. 


THE MAN AND THE DOG. 


“Ah! old stanch friend, with your deep, 
clear eyes and bright, quick glances that take 
in all one has to say before one has time to 
speak it, do you know you are only an animal 
and have no mind? Do you know that dull- 
eyed gin-sodden lout leaning against the post 
out there is immeasurably your intellectual 
superior? Do you know that every little- 
minded, selfish scoundrel who never did a 
gentle deed or said a kind word, who never 
had a thought that was not mean or low, or a 
desire that was not mean and base, whose 
every action is a fraud, and whose every utter- 
ance is a lie—do you know that these crawling 
skulks are as much superior to you as the sun 
is to a rush light, you honorable, brave- 
hearted, unselfish brute? They are men, you 
know, and men are the greatest, noblest and 
wisest and best beings in the whole vast, 
eternal universe! Any man will tell you 
that.’’-— Jerome K. Jerome, in ‘Three Men in 
a Boat.” 


A VERY KIND INTRODUCTION. 


Did the reader ever see a dog perform the 
ceremony of introducing a human friend? 
The Listener has himself seen the thing done, 
in a way, but never so plainly and prettily as 
a friend of his lately witnessed it—the friend 
himself being the introduced ‘“‘party.’’ The 
friend—call him Mr. J.—lives in Roxbury. 
For a near neighbor he has a man who keeps a 
carriage and also a fine setter dog. Mr. J. does 
not enjoy the acquaintance of the neighbor, 
but has come to be on excellent terms of friend- 
ship with the dog. Every day Mr. J. sallies 
forth at about the same hour. Every day he 
meets the dog, whose salutations have grad- 
ually passed from mere friendly formalities 
to affectionate greetings. Yesterday, as Mr. J. 
came out of his house, he found the dog—who 
always, when the carriage starts, goes circling 
about the horse’s head, barking with joy— 
waiting for him. The carriage, with the 
horse attached, stood waiting for its occupant. 
The dog at once came bounding up to J—, and 
then went bounding back to the horse. He 
licked the horse on the nose, and came back 
to J— again, and again returned to the horse, 
evidently laboring under the stress of some- 
thing that he wanted to say or do. It was 
quite plain, in fact, that he was doing his best 
to introduce the man to the horse, and make 
them friends too. So J—, whose big heart 
can include horses as well as dogs, yielded; he 
went up to the horse and patted its head and 
rubbed its nose. And then the dog’s satis- 
faction and gayety were simply inexpressible. 
He gyrated about until it seemed as if he were 
in danger of swallowing his own tail; and his 
affection both for the man and for the horse 
was plainly greatly increased by the con- 
sciousness that now they knew each other. 

It is astonishing, gentle reader, what a great 
deal of the joy of life a liking for animals will 
let us into.—'‘ Listener,’ in Boston Transcript. 


Specially trained dogs have been added to 
the Paris police force for the better policing 
of Bois de Boulogne at night. By their 
means vagabonds and footpads in hiding can 
be tracked and arrested, and the chief of 
police is considering the advisability of placing 
some dogs on certain suburbs which have ac- 
quired an unenviable notoriety owing to the 
frequency of burglaries and attacks on per- 
sons. The rabies scare has evidently not 
reached Paris.—Boston Herald. 


FRANKLIN LINDLEY COUCH AND HIS 
DOG ‘* ROGER,” DALTON, MASS. 


KING EDWARD’S DOG. 

What in the world would happen to some of 
the anti-canine hotels over here if King 
Edward should wish to become their guest? 
Would the cruel proprietor refuse to take in 
the English monarch’s favorite Irish terrier, 
that dear beast which accompanies him every- 
where, and which has a special sleeping apart- 
ment in the luxurious suite at the Palace 
Hotel in Biarritz? For the care of this dog is 
never left to chance. He is an important 
person in the royal entourage, and it is related 
in London that while his master is fond of all 
animals, this special one he loves. 

The Boston Herald. 


( From the Louisville Courier-Journal.) 

We have lately been placed in the possession 
of a fact that shows how nearly allied to the 
reason of a man is the instinct of the brute 
creation. Not long since, Mrs. B , re- 
siding in one of the interior counties of Mis- 
souri, left her home on a visit to some rela- 
tives living in Henry county, in this state, 
bringing with her a favorite dog. On arriving 
in this city she missed her pet, and search and 
inquiry failing to elicifé aught concerning him, 
she was compelled to continue her journey 
without him. Fourteen days after the lady 
had left her home the family were surprised 
at the re-appearance of “Fido,” whom they 
thought ‘‘baying the moon” in far-off Ken- 
tucky. 

Not less than nine hundred miles had been 
traversed by his dogship, and when it is re- 
membered that he had been brought hither 
by rail, and could have had no trail to lead 
him back to his old quarters—that the broad 
Ohio and the still broader Mississippi, not to 
mention hundreds of streams of smaller pro- 

ortions, lay between him and his puppy- 

ood’s home, the journey was a remarkable 
one and as such must ever distinguish this 
‘dumb brute” as a remarkable dog. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 
intended for no such purpose, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS IN 
HUMANE SPEAK- 
ING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, ‘‘ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ely.”* 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or 
Sunday-school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 


eggs from its nest. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle-flags—its badges—and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live on 
the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 

office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane's, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,”’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper edition, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both editions 
cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of the 
gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, come to 
the Supper of our Lord, wearing ‘egret’ plumes 
or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and bonnets. Do 
you realize that this ‘egret’ plume grows on 
the bird’s back only at the time of nesting, 
and that to obtain one such feather involves 
the cruel death not only of the beautiful white 
mother heron, but of the whole nestful of its 
nearly-fledged offspring? What a price to 
pay for the pleasure of anegret plume! What 
a travesty of religion to be able to come into 
church decked with an egret feather and sing 
in the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise Him 
and magnify Him forever!’ What a mockery 
to kneel at Holy Communion, take the soldier’s 
oath of allegiance unto the Lord—that gentle 
Lord of all compassion and mercy, that Lord 
who said ‘Consider the fowls of the air!’ who 
told us that not a sparrow falls to the earth 
unregarded by their Heavenly Father!’: 

Humane Horse Book," compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 


woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above-named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, ** Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION, GEO. T. ANGELL, 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


*“‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<i 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 
(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead-lined 
tanks. 


(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 


through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tim can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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Animals. 


STANLEY’S CAT. 


It is a good story of Henry M. Stanley, after 
his return from Africa, when writing his 
‘Dark Continent.” 

He used to spread his reference maps on the 
floor of his room, and on one day after search- 
ing for a map which he much needed, he spoke 
to his assistant, who found it near the fireside, 
with Stanley’s cat on it asleep. 

He started to turn the cat off, when Stanley 
said: 

‘‘Never mind—don’t disturb the cat. I'll 
get along without the map until the cat wakes 
up.” 

The cat slumbered on, and not until she 
rose did the famous explorer reach for his map. 


THE CAT AND THE BEAR. 


Lieut. C. D. Rhodes, U. S. A., relates in St. 
Nicholas the following story of how a cat 
compelled a bear to flee: 

Chris Burns, the veteran First Sergeant of 
Troop D, had a cat which, during the summer 
camping of the troop at the Lower Geyser 
Basin, made her home within the sergeant’s 
tent. Here, curled up on a pair -of army 
blankets, she defied the world in general, and 
dogs in particular. When the latter ap- 
proached she would elevate every bristle on 
her brave little back, her eyes would glow 
like live coals, and her tail would swell up 
threateningly. If dogs approached too near 
she would hiss and exhibit the usual signs of 
hostility until the intruders had vanished 
from her neighborhood. 

One day, when the camp was bathed in 
sunshine and every soldier in camp felt lazy, 
an inquisitive black bear came down the 
mountain side, and, whether because he was 
in search of adventure or because attracted by 
a savory smell from the cook’s fire, began to 
walk about among the white tents of the 
cavalry command. 

Suddenly the cat caught sight of him. 
Dogs by the score she had seen, but this par- 
ticular ‘‘dog’’ was the largest and the hairiest 
dog she had ever seen. But she did not hesi- 
tate. It was enough for her that an enemy 
had invaded her special domain. Hissing 
forth her spite, while her little body quivered 
with rage, she darted forth at the bear. The 
onslaught was sudden, and one glance was 
enough for Bruin. With a snort of fear, 
Bruin made for the nearest tree, a short dis- 
tance away, and did not pause until he was 
safely igen among the upper branches! 
Meanwhile the cat stalked proudly about on 
the ground beneath, keeping close guard over 
her huge captive, her back still curved into a 
bow and her hair still bristling with righteous 
indignation, while her tail would now and 
then give a significant little wave, as if to say, 
“That’s the way I settle impertinent bears.” 

The soldiers, who meanwhile had poured 
forth from their tents, could scarcely believe 
their eyes; but there was the bear in the tree 
and the cat below, and there were those who 
had seen the affair from beginning to end. 

And perhaps the strangest part of it all was 
that the bear would not stir from his safe 
position in the branches until the cat had 
been persuaded to leave her huge enemy a 
clear means of retreat! Then he slid shame- 
facedly down from his perch and ambled 
hastily off towards the mountain. 

[We have seen a cat drive a large dog out 
of a store as fast as he could travel, but this 
is the first case we ever heard of a cat driving 
a bear.—Editor.] 


Wut's the use o’ meetin’-goin’ 
Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 

Ef it’s right to go a-mowin’ 
Feller-men like oats and rye? 


I dunno’ but wut it’s pooty 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats, 
But it’s curus Christian dooty, 
This 'ere cuttin’; folk’ sSthroats. 
James Russell Lowell. 


In moving out of town don’t 
forget your cat. 
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THE OLD FARM. 
When the busy day is over with its anxious hopes 
and fears, 
And the telephone stops ringing and the last clerk 
disappears, 


With a sigh I lean back weary in my swinging offite | 


chair, 
And my thoughts go back to childhood and the old 
farm that is there. 


I can see the dear old homestead, broad and low 
beneath the trees, 


And the rows of shining milk pans sunning in the 


fresh sweet breeze; 

I can see the barn and horses, and the orchard on 
the hill 

Where we gathered golden pippins for the old straw 
cider-mill. 


I can see the upland pastures dotted o’er with | 


grazing sheep, 

And the wheat field waving golden, ready for the 
men to reap. 

I can see the gid stone fences where the chipmunks 
used to play, 

And the cornfield, and the meadow with its piles of 
fragrant hay. 


I can see the cattle standing ’neath the willows by 
the brook, 


Where I used to fish for minnows with a bent pin | 


for a hook; 
And the pond where grew the lilies that my mother 
used to prize, 


Ah, the light of heaven’s shining now within those’ 


dear old eyes. 


And I sigh while fancy lingers o’er each well-known 
pleasant scene 

Of the happy days of boyhood thrown by memory 
on the screen; 

And I'd give all I have gained since, all my wealth 
and treasures rare, 

To go back again to childhood and the old farm 
that is there. From ‘‘Maxwell’s Talisman.” 


THE STARVING CATTLE IN MANITOBA, 
DA. 


a 


The thoughtful and merciful reader cannot 
but be appalled in noticing of the sufferings 
and death amongst the helpless, starving 
cattle on the snow-covered ranges of the New 
West. Items such as these fairly wring the 
heart of one who feels for suffering creatures: 

“Cattle seen from the train are huddled and 
shrunken-looking, apparently suffering very 
much.”’ ‘“‘Hundreds of cattle, with legs 
bleeding from the snow-crust, drift about 
aimlessly searching for food.”” ‘‘Many cows 
are found, blood-covered and dead, along 
the barb-wire fences against which they 
drifted during the blizzard.”’ 

The Neepawa Register. 
There isn’t another creature living 
Would prove through trial and disaster, 
So fond, so faithful and so forgiving 
To such a miserable, thankless master. 
Trowbridge. 


Copyright 1906 by the U.S. Official Register Association. 


MOTHER AND KITTENS. 


(From Cattarian.) 


GOOD ADVICE TO OUR INVALID AND 
SICK READERS. 

The following, which we take from the 
| Boston Herald of February 17th, may prove 
| valuable to many of our readers. Dr. Cutler 
is well known to us as one of our best Boston 
yhysicians, and we are glad, without his 
nowledge, to give it a place in our columns: 

Plenty of light, good air, cleanliness and 

uiet are recommended by Dr. Elbridge G. 
Cutler as the chief requisites for the care of 
the sick room. Speaking last night at the 
Harvard Medical School, he described the 
advantages of having a patient attended to 
on a floor above that communicating imme- 
diately with the street. 

“Good light,” said he, “is obtained by 
taking a room with a southern exposure, with 
| plenty of window spaces and so located that 
| it is not overtopped by high buildings on the 
| opposite side of the way. 

“The full blaze of sunlight should be al- 
| lowed to enter the room, with any needed 
| protection from the direct rays obtained by 
| the use of a light screen in the room, or a 
| green shade worn over the eyes. 
| “The advantage of direct sunlight comes 
| from the fact that it is inimical to even the 
most virulent germs of disease. Besides this, 
the ordinary vital force of _ organism is 
increased by exposure to sunlight. 

‘‘An upper room removes the patient from 
the street dust and the surface emanations of 
the soil. For each person who is to stay ina 
room there should be from 1000 to 3000 cubic 
feet of air, or an air space eight feet long, eight 
feet high and six and one-half feet wide. The 
air should be renewed at the rate of 3000 cubic 
feet an hour. 

“Ventilation is best secured by an open 
chimney, open doors and open ae The 
temperature of a room in which a person is 
ill should be about 60 degrees Fahrenheit. It 
has been well said that any kind of outside 
air is better than any kind of inside air. 

‘“As to cleanliness, one of the most neces- 
sary precautions in a sick room is to avoid 
dust. Anything which collects dust should 
be banished. : 

“There should be no carpets and no rugs; 
the furniture should be of the simplest de- 
scription—the bed, a table, one chair and a 
wall mirror. The walls must also be looked 
after. 

“Corneille, by examining 100 samples of 
the dust taken from hospital walls, found 40 
of them infected and able to produce tuber- 
culosis. 

“Gossip in the sick room should be dis- 
couraged, and miscellaneous visitors should 
not be permitted to exhaust the air and use 
up the energy of the patient. Visitors should 
be restricted in number, should be present 
only one at a time, should confine their con- 
' versation to cheerful subjects and should take 
' their departure on finding that they are no 
, longer helping the patient by their presence.*4 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


DO JEWS 


LIVE LONGER THAN 
CHRISTIANS? 


We saw, many years ago, that it had been 
ascertained by statistics that in England and 
some continental European countries Jews 
lived, on the average, about five years longer 
than Christians. 

In an annual report of the State Board of 
Health of Wisconsin, we find an article on 
‘‘Homes for the People,’”’ written by Gen. 
James Bintliff of Darlington, England, which 
seems to confirm the above statement. 

“For very many centuries the Jews were 
systematically persecuted by governments 
and people all over Europe, condemned to 
live in particular quarters in all the principal 
cities, and robbed without scruple by the 
ruling class if they were so ill-advised as to 
make a show of comfort or wealth. Under 
such and manifold other disadvantages, they 
adhered more or less strictly to the rules of 
life with reference to personal purification, 
laid down for them of old time, and we find 
them leading the whole human race to-day 
in the essentials of vitality. 

“Prussian statistics show that the mortal- 
ity per year among 100,000 Jews is less by 
800 than the deaths in the same term among 
the same number of Christians, the numbers 
being 2,161 Jews to 2,961 Christians; and in 
every particular the chosen people manifest 
greater powers of endurance. A few results 
obtained from 100,000 on each side will show 
how complete and advantageous is the con- 
trast favoring the Jews. There were among 
the Christians 148 still-births; among the Jews 
89—a difference of 54 to our disadvantage. 
It might be supposed that the decreased 
number of still-births would be offset by a 
larger average of weakness in the offspring of 
Israel, but precisely the reverse is the fact, 
as only 453 children of that race die under 
one year, while 697, or more than 50 per cent. 
above the Jewish average, die in the first 
year out of the aggregate of Christian births. 
In the four years next ensuing, 386 Jewish 
children die; the offspring of Christians, al- 
ready much smaller in number, still heading 
the death-rate by nearly 25 per cent., the 
numbers being 477. From five years old to 
fourteen. 151 children of the Jewish race fall 
out of the ranks, and one-third more, or 202, 
Christian children die. From that age until 
twenty-five the Jews lose 125, the Christians 
155. 

“During the twenty years ending at forty- 
five there is a loss among the Jews of 231 and 
among the Christians 334, or 103 in excess. 
So marked was the exemption of the Jews 
from the plagues that decimated all nations 
during the middle ages that they were charged 
with having poisoned wells and springs, and 
only active interference on the part of the 
authorities prevented a general massacre of 
the cleanliest people on the continent.”’ 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DANGEROUS FOODS, DRINKS AND 
DRUGS. 

In the December, 1906, Retail Druggist of 
Detroit, Michigan, we find a report of the 
Indiana State Board of Health in regard to 
various articles examined in its laboratory: 

Fifty-three per cent of the baking powders ex- 
amined in the laboratory this year was found 
to be adulterated or short of standard. Nine 
per cent of the beer examined was found to be 
bad, 29 per cent of the butter was bad, 80 per 
cent of the carbonated drinks, 89 per cent of 
the catsup, 15 per cent of the chocolate, 78 

r cent of the orange cider, 80 per cent of the 
»0ttled apple cider, 35 per cent of the coffee, 
12 per cent of coloring used in cakes and can- 
dies, etc., 12 per cent of condensed milk, 40 
per cent of the cream, 83 per cent of the lemon 
extract, 72 per cent of the vanilla extract, 84 
per cent of the miscellaneous extracts, 81 per 
cent of the jellies, jams, fruits and preserves, 
56 per cent of the ginger ale, 17 per cent of the 
honey, 60 per cent of the grape juice, 63 per 


‘ 


cent of the lard, 29 per cent of the olive oil, 
29 per cent of the oysters, shrimp, etc., 66 per 
cent of the malt extract, 69 per cent of the 
maple syrup, 52 per cent of the molasses, 22 
per cent of the milk, 39 per cent of the fresh 
meat, 55 per cent of the canned meat, 23 per 
cent of the spices, 60 per cent of the lime juice, 
22 per cent of the miscellaneous syrups, 37 per 
cent of the sorghum syrups, 88 per cent of the 
cider vinegar, 90 per cent of the malt vinegar, 
32 per cent of the distilled vinegar, 32 per cent 
of the canned vegetables, 84 per cent of the 
wine, and 21 per cent of the miscellaneous 
food products examined were found to be 
adulterated. 

There was not a single sample of whisky 
examined but that was found to be objec- 
tionable in some way. The same was true 
of the samples of codfish examined. 

Will some one kindly tell us of any country 
in the civilized world that is greater in need 
of humane education than our own, and will 
some one kindly tell us how we can better 
stop all these adulterations than by societies 
for the protection of public health, which 
shall be constantly engaged in investigating 
and exposing them and enforcing laws for 
their prevention? GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE OLD STONE BASIN. 


In the heart of the busy city, 

In the scorching noontide heat, 
A sound of bubbling water 

Falls on the din of the street. 


It falls in an old stone basin, 
And over the cool, wet brink 
The heads of the thirsty horses 
Each moment are stretched to drink. 


And peeping between the crowding heads, 
As the horses come and go, 

The “Gift of Three Little Sisters’”’ 
Is read on the stone below. 


Ah! beasts are not taught letters; 
They know no alphabet: 

And never a horse in all these years 
Has read the words; and yet 


I think that each thirsty creature 
Who stops to drink by the way, 
His thanks, in his own dumb fashion, 

To the sisters small must pay. 


Years have gone by since busy hands 
Wrought at the basin’s stone— 
The kindly little sisters 
Are all to women grown. 


I do not know their home or fate, 
Or the names they bear to men, 

But the sweetness of that precious deed 
Is just as fresh as then. 


And all life long, and after life, 
They must the happier be 
For the cup of water poured by them 
When they were children three. 
Susan Coolidge. 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

AUBURN (ME.) HUMANE SOCIETY. 
My dear Mr. Angell: 

One hot summer afternoon I was looking 
over my garden, and as I pushed aside the 
leaves from a hill of cucumbers a large snake 
thrust its head out from the very center of the 
bed and disputed my right to meddle with her 
affairs. 

Obeying the natural impulse which was 
traditionally handed down from the Garden 
of Eden, with my hoe I clipped off the head 
of the intruder and threw her aside. 

I fell to wondering what could have been 
the mission of that reptile in my cucumber 
patch, and for the first time I realized that I 
had wantonly killed the best friend I had in 
my garden, for she was doing me the service 
of gathering in with that long, forked tongue 


the striped bugs that were infesting my vines, 
and I there resolved that never again would I 
destroy any creature for the sake of gratify- 
ing any antipathy or inherited dislike. 

Never since that day have I killed harmless 
bird or reptile, and I believe, whether we com- 
prehend it or not, that in some way they have 
a special mission to perform. 

It is appalling to think of the thousands of 
deer that are shot and left to die a lingering 
death up in our Maine hunting grounds by 
so-called sportsmen. 

I heard such an one relating with great glee 
how he had fired at a fine buck and, although 
he did not secure him, he ‘‘saw him go off on 
three legs,” thus establishing his great skill 
as a marksman. 

“But the world do move,’’ and we are 
slowly becoming educated to better things. 

Let the good work go on. 

Sincerely, 
CuAs. C. HUNT. 


IMPORTANT MONEY CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR STOCKHOLDERS IN _RAIL- 
ROADS, INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AND FOR CAPITALISTS GENERALLY. 


[From Our Dumb Animals, March, 1907.] 


In an address which I gave some years ago 
before a great audience at Minneapolis, pre- 
sided over by Governor Pillsbury, then 
governor of the state, I said, ‘‘You have a 
great lumber district here and a single ne- 
glected hoodlum may on a windy night set a 
fire there which would burn down half your 
city. It is important that you should edu- 
cate the children in your public schools to 
become good and humane citizens.”” Simply 
as a question of dollars and cents for the pro- 
tection of property and life, can there possi- 
bly be any better way of preventing railroad 
wrecks, incendiary fires and the explosion of 
dynamite bombs than by carrying, so far as 
possible, into all the schools of our eeneeey 
an education that will make all our yout 
and children more humane, or a better way 
of preventing future wars involving thousands 
of human lives and innumerable millions of 
dollars than by sending out eloquent men to 
address all our university and college stu- 
dents in behalf of our American Humane 
Education Society's objects, ‘‘Glory to God,” 
‘“‘Peace on Earth,’’ ‘‘Kindness, Justice and 
Mercy to every living creature,’’ both human 
and those we call dumb? It seems to me 
that simply as a question of dollars and cents 
[far more valuable than all the libraries Mr. 
Carnegie is so generously giving] is it to give 
our American Humane Education Society 
power to go into all universities, colleges and 
schools, and preach and teach the gospel of 
mercy? You may talk to thousands of 
hoodlums and others growing up in our 
dangerous classes about loving their fathers, 
their mothers, or God, with little effect, but 
you can teach all of them to be saying forty 
times a day kind words and doing kind acts 
which will not only be making their own 
lives and all those about them happier, but 
will have a tremendous influence to prevent 
railroad wrecks, incendiary fires and the use 
of dynamite bombs, and make life and prop- 
erty, as well as our republican institutions, 
more safe than they now are. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President American Humane Education 
Society, 19 Milk St., Boston. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for 
the prevention of wars, incen- 
diary fires, railroad wrecks, and 
every form of cruelty and crime. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 


Our Dumb Animals. 


THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 


They'll come again to the apple tree, 
Robin and all the rest, 

When the orchard branches are fair to see, 
In the snow of the blossoms drest; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care; 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair;— 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah, mother-bird, you'll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And shadows may darken the dancing rays 
When the fledglings leave the nest, 

But they’ll find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow, 
Through the April shimmer of sun and rain 
Go flying to and fro; 
And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 
The Myrtle. 


IT WAS A BRIGHT SABBATH MORN. 


’Twas a bright Sabbath morn when I took my way 

Where God's saints assemble to sing and to pray, 

And to hear from His servant a message of love 

And mayhap receive a reproof from above, 

As I wanted to hear and get all the good 

From the sermon to-day that I possibly could; 

1 took a good seat near the front of the house 

And sat me down quiet and still as a mouse; 

A lady came in and sat by my side; 

A young man was with her, she (I think) was a bride. 

And as she sat down I just glanced at her hat; 

And lo! and behold! there a little bird sat. 

Now it surely is wrong (as every one knows), 

When sitting in church to notice one’s clothes 

But the bird on that hat made me feel very queer; 

And I said to myself,‘‘Are there more of them here?” 

So I looked all around first this way and that, 

And then I looked up to where the choir sat. 

And the sight I beheld! oh! my heart it was sore, 

_ For the songsters that never would sing any more. 

Other ladies came in all dressed up in style, 

And the men, they came, too; that is, once in a while. 

Some man would accompany wife, mother or friend, 

To this august assemblage his presence to lend. 

And just as the preacher was reading a hymn, 

His wife and their two little daughters came in. 

Now the minister’s pew was in front of my own, 

And as they sat down I smothered a groan, 

For I looked, and behold! I saw with dismay 

That their hats with wings, plumage and dead birds 
were gay. 

Well, the preacher he preached of God's mercy and 
care, 

And said that we, too, must those attributes share, 

For since we love God, we His creatures must love, 

If we wish to inherit those mansions above. 

Said he, ‘‘Of His mercy we read in His word, 

How even a sparrow is loved by our Lord.” 

And the bird just in front with great, staring eyes, 

Looked over its shoulder at me in surprise. 

Oh! that sermon was good; the singing was too; 

The choir, they had practised, their pieces they knew. 

’*Twas an anthem they sung, and I heard every word; 

“Have mercy, have mercy upon me, oh Lord.” 

And the birds on their bonnets kept nodding ‘‘Amen.” 

They nodded and nodded again and again. 

And then in the distance an echo I heard; 

It sounded to me like the wail of a bird 

“Yes, yes, oh! have mercy, and save us we plead 

From the hand of the spoiler who kills us for greed; 

From the grasp of the women who wear us from pride 

Forgetting the while the Savior, who died 

To make men merciful, loving and kind, 

To give to His children His own blessed mind. 

The services ended, the echo, too, ceased; 

And I felt that indeed ’twas a spiritual feast. 

Yet, alas! I went hungry away from the place, 

And prayed for a double supply of grace 


HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR CANARY 
HAPPY. 


A lady of our ac- 
quaintance, sus- 
pecting her canary 
might have lice, 
took it in the early 
evening, after it 
had gone to roost, 
and sprinkled it 
well with the in- 
sect powder usu- 
ally sold at bird 
stores. She then 
covered the top of 
the cage with a 
towel. In'the 
course of the eve- 
ning she picked 
115 lice from the 
towel. She made 
that bird happy 
by killing 115 lice 
that were living 
upon it. We have 
found by experi- 
ence that nothing 
adds more to the 
happiness of our 
canaries than to 
buy little ten-cent 
mirrors and hang 
them on their 
cages in such post- 
tion that neither the 
sun nor light shall 
dazzle the birds. 
They apparently 
take as much 
pleasure in look- 
ing at their pretty 
selves as any 
young lady or gen- 
tleman who reads 
this article. 


THE MEADOWLARK. 
By kind permission of Wm. Dutcher, President of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, we present this beautiful picture 
rom ‘Bird Lore” to our readers. 


To aid in digesting this spiritual meat, 

Which seemed then, to me, an impossible feat. 
Mrs. Lettie Johnson McDonald. 

Abelene, Kan. 


CRUEL FATE OF THE EGRETS. 

Florida is rapidly losing its flocks of herons. 
The white egret is being slaughtered into 
extinction for the sake of the beautiful white 
feathers on its back, which, when plucked 
and placed on a flinty-hearted woman’s hat, 
become an aigret. 

The scale on which the massacre of these 


beautiful birds is being carried on is almost | 


incredible. 


An idea of it may be gained from | 


the fact that one egret will furnish only one- | 


sixth of an ounce of plumage feathers, and yet 
at a public sale in London less than a year ago 
more than 11,000 ounces of osprey plumes 
were Offered for sale. 

The most lamentable feature of the slaugh- 
ter of the beautiful and innocent birds is that 
the feathers grow at the time when the egrets 
are nestling and breeding. 
are taken from the upward tuft at the back, 
which is developed at the breeding season, 
though feathers are, of course, taken also 
from the wing and the breast. They are 
common to both sexes, and it is impossible 
to distinguish between the male and the female. 
An egret is shot, the few coveted feathers are 


The best plumes | 


torn from its back, its body is left to rot on | 


the ground and the young ones perish of star- 
vation.— Boston Globe. 


If there were no birds man could not live | 


on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


“Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 
Shakes peare. 


THE BOBOLINK. 
Where rosy maids move through the meadow’s 


clover 
In opulent June, with her blue sky held over, 
Comes now the rarest bird-song yet, I think 
That of the breezy, boisterous bobolink. 


See him go up, up, up, with dulcet phrases, 

But of the thick green grass, snow-white with 
daisies; 

His frenzied scores he hurries to deliver, 

And shoots them off like arrows from a quiver. 


““Che-rick, a-runk, a-ruck, che-rick, a-rucky, 

I’ve met my summer love, am I not lucky?” 
Is what he seems to say above the grasses— 
A song that fits the hearts of lads and lassies. 


How well this black-white singer, keen and know- 
ing,’ 

Keeps his exhaustless music fountain flowing! 

Far over road and field, and dell and river, 

His warblings spread from plumage all-a-shiver. 


How fair the lush rich landscape all about him! 
June would be less than half of June without him. 
‘“*Che-rick, a-runk, a-ruck, che-rick, a-rucky, 

I’ve met my summer love, am I not lucky?” 


The rosy maids still move amidst the clover, 
Wishing the pretty song was never over. 

A single gun re-echoes on the mountain, 

But nothing dulls the bobolink’s bubbling fountain. 


O joyous harlequin of Orpheus mettle, 

If for a moment on some rail you settle, 

’Tis only as a pause, just to re-treasure’ 

A fuller trill in your most matchless measure. 


JOEL BENTON, tn Harper's Weekly. 
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Our Dumb 


Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


70216 


70217 


70218 


70227 
70228 
70229 
70230 


70231 


70232 


70233 


70234 


70235 


70236 
70237 
70238 
70239 
70240 
70241 
70242 
70243 
70244 
70245 
70246 
70247 
70248 


70249 


70250 


Omaha, Neb. 

Omaha School Band. 

P., Elwill Kerney. 

Opolis, Kan. 

Opolis Band. 

Stoux Falls, So. Dak. 

Whittier School Bands. 

No. 1. 

P., Maude Moore, 

No. 2. 

P., Lucia Watson. 

No. 3. 

P., Fanny Broman. 

No. 4. 

P., Percis Wood. 

No. 5. 

P., Helena Redmond. 

No. 6. 

P., Robena Jamisson. 

No. 7. 

P., Sadie Gee. 

No. 8. 

P., Georgia Dillion. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

School No. 32 Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Ben Courin. 

Div. 2. 

P., Howard Lane. 

Div. 3. 

P., Steven Byran. 

Div. 4. 

P., Osrin Watkins. 

Div. 5. 

P., Frederic Carson. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lake Harriet School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Arnulf Ueland. 

Div. 2. 

P., Hazel Hoag. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Madison School Band. 

P., George Gee. 

Van Cleve School Band. 

P., Eugene Schmidt. 

Bryant School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Oliver Michail. 

Div. 2. 

P., Dora Smith. 

Div. 3. 

P., Myron C. Black. 

Div. 4. 

P., Reuben Ohman. 

Div. 5. 

P., Dorothy Tunnell. 

Div. 6. 

P., Ruth V. Carlisle. 

Div. 7. 

P., Ernest Blair. 

Div. 8. 

P., Marshall Williams. 

Div. 9. 

P., Beth Campbell. 

Div. 10. 

P., Nora D. Peterson. 

Div. 11. 

P., Claris Klarquist. 

Div. 12. 

P., Vernon Williams. 

Div. 13. 

P., John Lauber. 

Div. 14. 

P., Ronald Smith. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Clifton School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Clara Bruegmann. 

Div. 2. 


P., Louise Barker. 


70259 
70260 


70261 


70262 
70263 
70264 


70265 


70266 
70267 


70268 


70269 


70270 


70272 


70273 


70274 


70275 


70276 


70277 


70278 
70279 
70280 
70281 
70282 
70283 
70284 
70285 
70286 


70287 


Div. 3. 

P., Ida Flaherty 
Div. 4. 

P., Louis Benner. 
Div. 5. 

P., Lanet Herron. 
Div. 6. 

P , John Marqua. 
Div. 7. 

P., Lulu Pfeiffer. 


5 Div. 8. 


P., Constance Lewis. 
Div. 9. 
P., Euard Wuest. 


Linwood School Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., Clarence Allen. 
Div. 2. 

P., Harold Le Bland. 
Hoffman School Band. 
P., Thessean Dale. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Central School Bands. 
Div. 1. 


P., Thompson Wakeley. 


Div. 2. 

P., Howard Turner. 
Div. 3. 

P., Richard Page. 
Div. 4. 

P., Katherine Krug. 
Forrest School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Willie Hale. 

Div. 2. 

P., Edward Zarp. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Charles McClintee. 
Cleveland Ohio 


Rockwell School Band. 


P., Helen Scott. 
Clark School Bands. 
Sir Galahad. 

P., Carl Stengel. 
Div. 2. 

P., Carl Schler. 

Div. 3. 

P., Anthony Dolezal. 
The Star. 

P., Willie Corlett. 
Black Beauty. 

P., Lawrence Sicka. 
Div. 6. 

P., Joseph Simera. 
Div. 7. 

P., Albert Richter. 
Div. 8. 

P., Edward Harting. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pingree School Bands. 
Room A. 

P., Isara Wenner. 
Room B. 

P., Harry Bondy. 
Room 

P., Louis Boone. 
Room D. 

P., Harry Giraux. 
Room E. 

P., Rhea Belle Davis. 
Room F. 

P., Joe Meteger. 
Room G. 

P., Isabella Giraux. 
Room H. 

P., Elmer Brandt. 
Room I. 

P., Edith Horn. 
Room J. 

P., Ava Amerman 
Room k. 

P., Oren Blenkle. 
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70289 


70290 


70291 


70292 


70293 


70294 
70295 


70296 


to 


70298 
70299 


70300 


70301 


70302 


70303 
70304 
70305 


70306 


70307 


70308 
70309 
70310 
70311 
70312 
70313 
70314 
70315 
70316 
70317 


70318 


Room L. 

P., Warren Roberts. 

Pitcher School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Marion Wilson. 

Div. 2. 

P., Helen Wagner. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Walnut Hill School 
Bands. 

P., Miss Nellie Ryan. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Tilden School Room H 
Band. 

P., Margaret Austin, 

Craft School Bands. 

Room A. 

P., Frank Seigel. 

Room D. 

P., Frank Hoppe. 

Room F. 

P, Ruth Putnam. 

Room G. 

P., Raymond Mitchell. 

Room H. 

P., Stella Kilian. 

Room I. 

P., Hilda Henning. 

Room J. 

P., Bessie Guy. 

Room Kk. 

P., Katherine Van 
Keurenk. 

Room I. 

P., Edna Panken. 

Owen School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Harry Dayton. 

Div. 2. 

P., Marvin Higgins. 

Div. 3. 

P., Vera Apel. 

Div. 4. 

P., Jack Williams. 

Kansas City, Meo. 

Thacher School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Vance Benrath. 

Div. 2. 

P., Milton Beamer 

Div. 3 


P., Vivian Tutt. 
Div. 4. 

P., Violet Harpe r. 
Div. 5. 

P., Susie King. 
Div. 6. 


P., Violet Clausen. 

Div. 7. 

Glady s Cor lidge. 

Div. 8. 

P., Ethel Grady. 

Div. 9. 

P., Raymond Hoppe. 

Div. 10. 

P., Ernest Henion. 

Div. 11. 

P., Luciele Pendleton. 

Div. 12. 

P., Helen Brown. 

Somerville, Mass. 

Martin W. Carr School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., C. G. Ham. 

Div. 2. 

P., A. E. Bragdon. 

Div. 3. 

Ge D. Eddy. 

Benevolent 

P., Miss Alta Hamlet. 

Justice and Liberty. 

P., George Anderson. 


70323 
70324 
70325 
70326 
70327 
70328 
70329 
70330 
70331 
70332 
70333 
70334 
70335 


70336 


70337 
70338 
70339 


70340 


70341 


70342 
70343 
70344 
T0345 
70346 
T0347 


T0348 


70349 


70350 


Golden Rule. 

P., Andrew Quirk. 
Div. 7. 

P., M. T. Smith. 
Lend a Hand. 

P., James Connors. 
Div. 9. 

P., S. I. Luce. 
Div. 10. 

P., Phillip Sydney. 
Div. 11. 

P., E. S. Foster. 


iv. 16. 


P., A. B. Russell. 
Morse School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., M. T. Wendell 
On the Alert. 

P., Miss C. V. Ball. 
Div. 3. 

P., M. F. Eustis. 
Div. 4. 

P., M. E. Haas. 
On the Look Out. 
P., L. W. Bartlett 


Div. 8. 


Div. 10. 

P., Ardella Abbott 

Div. 11. 

P., M. M. Moses 

Div. 12. 

P., G.S. Russell. 

George W. Durell School 
Bands. 


Div. 1. 
P., A. P. Hazelton, 
Div. 2. 


P., E. C. Rochefort. 
Div. 3. 
P., Ethel Worcester. 


70351aDiv. 4. 


P., Mary Winslow. 


70351b Cuttyhunk, Mass. 


70352 


70353 


70354 


70355 


70356 


70357 


70358 


70359 


Cuttyhunk Band. 

P., Miss Roma L, 
Phelps. 

Blunt, So. Dak. 

Band of Mercy Band. 

P., Gladys Malvern. 

Somerville, Mass. 

Burns School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Laura J. Brooks. 

Div. 2. 

P., Cara M. Johnson. 

Div. 3. 

P., Minnie S. Turner. 

Div. 4. 

P., Elizabeth A Davies 


Div. 5. 

P., Annie L. Brown. 
Div. 6. 

P., Mary E. Lacy. 
Div. 7. 


P., Emma B. Jones. 


70360 
70361 


70362 


70363 


70364 


70365 


70366 


70367 


70368 


70369 


70370 


70371 


70372 


70373 


70374 


70375 


70376 
70377 


T0379 


70380 


70381 


70382 


70383 


70384 


70385 


70386 
70387 
70388 
70389 


70390 


70391 


Div. 8. 

P., Alice E. Morang. 
Highland School Bands. 
Div. 1 

P., Aaron B. Palmer. 
Div. 2. 

P., M. Alice Paul. 

Div. 3. 

P., Edna F. Grant. 

Div. 4. 

P., Phoebe E. Mathews. 
Div. 5. 

P., N. Irene Ellis. 


P., Grace M. Clark. 

Div. 7. 

P., Jennie P. Chapman. 

Div. 8. 

P., Lois M. Thompson. 

Div. 9. 

P., Edith G Watts. 

Div. 10. 

P., Sarah E. Pray. 

Div. 11. 

P., Mary L. Bryant. 

Div. 12. 

P., Mary H. Joyce. 

Div. 13. 

P., Lillian F. Richard- 
son. 

Rolla, Mo. 

Lincoln Rolla School 
Band. - 

P., H. V. Wallace. 

New Orleans, La. 

Williams Private School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Master Jake Tonsil. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Essie Tutt. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Emma Brown. 

Riverside, Cal. 

Sherman Institute Bd. 

P., Minnie H, Linton. 

Garfield, Minn. 

Garfield Band. 

P., Earl Lundstrom. 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss Ethel War- 
burton. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Laurel Band. 

P., Sidney St. George. 

New Franklin, Mo. 

New Franklin School 
Room 3 Band. 

P., Miss Olivia Grigsby. 

Fall River, Mass. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Miss Isabel Adams. 

Sausalito, Cal. 

South School Band. 

P., Miss Laura Critten- 
den. 

Nevada, Mo. 

Franklin School Bands. 

No. 1. 

P., Etha Daly. 

No. 2. 

P., George Morrison. 

No. 3. 

P., Ione Snyder. 

No. 4. 

P., Sidney Willis. 

No. 5. 

P., Byron Hedges. 

Bryan School Bands. 

Acme. 

P., Carrie Ochs. 

Unique. 

P., Emmett Teel. 


70252 
70253 
70254 
70255 
023 
70219 | 
70257 Div. 12 I 
10258 Div. 13 
70221 B. Howla : 
Div. 14 
70222 I. W 
D 5 
70223 ] | i 
70224 P., E. F. Mot 
Div. 17 
70225 
| Div. 18 
70226 
] (; 
Div. 7 
| I 
E. H 
— Div. 9 — 
— 
| 
q 
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70319 
70320 
70321 
70322 


Our Dumb Animals. 


THE RED CROSS OF EUROPE 
AMERICA. 


Into. the shell-shattered city of Strasburg on 
the morning after its capitulation to the Grand 
Duke of Baden, there walked unguarded, un- 
attended save by a maid, a slight delicate 
woman in a dark, plain dress, with a scarlet 
cross wrought in her sleeve above the elbow. 
Through the battalions of conquering troops 
which guarded the city she went fearlessly, 
unchallenged and unmolested, and the sen- 
tinels on the ramparts grounded their muskets 
as she touched the scarlet symbol on her arm, 
and hurried past them over the heaps of dead 
and dying, into the heart of the stricken city. 
She found famine, fire, terror, a shattered 
city surrendering through hunger, its hospitals 
filled with wounded women and children, its 
streets swarming with half-naked, half- 
starved, frenzied people, a city whose able- 
bodied men were all in the conscripted ranks 
of the French army or in the prisons of Ger- 
many. 

Through the instrumentality of the stranger, 
in forty days the hungry were fed, the sick 
healed, and the naked clothed. Boxes of 
supplies came by hundreds into the city, 
marked ever with the scarlet symbol she 
wore, money poured into her treasury faster 
than she could spend it, and scores of brave 
nurses and heroic assistants gathered about 
her. White hands that had never known 
labor bound the scarlet badge on their arms, 
and the proudest ladies of Germany, under 
the sign of the crimson cross, went down to 
the help and succor of the city which their 
troops had conquered. Indeed, so abundant 
were the offerings of clothing that a message 
was sent to the Empress, ‘““You are making 
paupers of Strasburg with your generosity; 
send me material rather than clothing, that I 
may hire them made up here, and thus create 
an industry for the people.’’ The material 
was sent, and twice each week hundreds of 
women went to her door with baskets on their 
arms to receive their work, for which they 
were abundantly paid. Forty thousand neatly 
fashioned garments of assorted sizes were 
packed in boxes stamped with the scarlet cross. 

The Commune had fallen in Paris. The 
crash of the column Vendome still thrilled in 
the startled air. The flames of the Hotel de 
Ville lit the city with the lurid light. The 
streets were reeking with blood, and the air 
was heavy with the groans of the dying. 

Suddenly there appeared the same vision 
of mercy that came to the need of Strasburg. 
Pale, dust-covered, travel-worn, and well nigh 
exhausted, for she had walked seven miles into 
the city (90,000 horses having been eaten by 
the people, none were left for transportation ). 
The German troops outside the city detained 
her with no questions when they caught the 
gleam of the scarlet cross. Cordons of French 
soldiers guarding the streets lowered their 
bayonets as she touched the glowing symbol, 
and the sullen, frenzied mob made way for her 
to pass. 

The Mayor had been reinstated in his office 
but a few hours, the dust of months lay thick 
on books and papers, his assistants were 
hurrying to and fro and writing frantically. 
The Mayor himself was anxious, weary, heart- 
sick. Suddenly a soft voice sounded in his 
ear, an earnest, resolute, tender woman’s face 
was lifted to his own, he caught the gleam of 
the scarlet cross, and heard the low, clear 


AND 


words, ‘‘Mayor, I have come to help you. I 


have 40,000 garments in my boxes outside the |. 


city, and plenty of money.’’ The Mayor’s 
house was instantly at her disposal, but she 
argued, “It is too grand for my work; give 
me some humble place where the poor will not 
be afraid to come to me.”’ 

“Madam, eight months ago I left my home, 
as I supposed, to be burned—to-day, through 
the grace of God, it stands intact. Is it too 
good for God’s poor? Make it your head- 
quarters—they will go to you anywhere.” 

The history of Strasburg repeats itself, and 
the hungry were fed, the naked clothed, the 
poor taught self-helpfulness, and then the 
woman of the red cross vanished. 

When the Mississippi overflowed its banks 
in 1884, and people were without homes, food, 
money, or seed for the next season’s planting, 
suddenly out of the turbulent waters a steamer 
laden to her guards with every variety of 
provender, sustenance and comfort for man 
and beast, came to the rescue of the suffering 
people. Whence she came, how provisioned, 
by whom supplied, no one knew; only a 
woman stood at the helm, with a cross of crimson 
on her sleeve, and at the mast a banner floated 

a shield of white crossed with scarlet bars. 
When the floods abated and the needs were all 
supplied, the strange craft vanished and her 
colors were hauled down in an unknown port. 

High up in the Balkan mountains the sol- 
diers of Bulgaria were freezing and dying 
for want of supplies. Word came to the 
woman with the scarlet cross, was forwarded 
to her colleagues in various cities, and before 
night this telegram was sent from New 
Albany: ‘Call on us for $500 for the Balkan 
soldicrs.’’ The message was cablegramed to 
Geneva, Switzerland, the next morning: ‘‘ The 
Red Cross of America sends $500 to the Balkan 
soldiers.”” Telegrams were sent from Geneva 
to Bulgaria, goods were purchased to that 
amount, and the next day after the woman of 
the red cross received the call of need, high 
up in the fastnesses of the Bulgarian moun- 
tains the soldiers were receiving the warm 
garments sent. 

Who is this mysterious woman that controls 
the soldicrs of opposing armics and commands 
the Exchange of the world with the gleam of the 
scarlet cross? 

Heroes of the rebellion know her as the first 
woman nurse to bring comfort and succor to 
the wounded. Surgeons remember when her 
white tented wagons drove upon the field the 
things most needed were at hand. The army 
of the Potomac know her and the heroes of 
Morris Island have never forgotten the only 
woman who remained on the island, caring for 
the wounded while the shot and shell fell like 
hail. The Andersonville prisoners remember 
the woman who took them by the hand, and 
the widows and mothers of the Andersonville 
dead will ever remember her at whose request 
the bodies of the 30,000 men who died there 
were identified and buried in marked graves. 
The sufferers of the Ohio floods, Michigan 
fires, Charleston earthquake, Texas drought, 
and recent Mount Vernon tornado can tell you 
who she is, and every sovereign in Europe 
knows well the name and works of Clara 
Barton, the President of the “American Red 
Cross.” 


[Who would not rather be Clara Barton 
than King, Queen, or Emperor.}—Editor. 
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\|KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


The American Humane Education Society 
has on its roll over seventy thousand Bands of 
Mercy with between two and three millions 
members. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for 
the prevention of wars, incen- 


diary fires, railroad wrecks, and 
every form of cruelty and crime. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Receipts by the M.S. P. C. A. for April, 1907. 
Fines and witness fees, $400.91. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. Charlotte Woodman, $500; Mrs. Ezra R. 
Thayer, $50; Miss C. M. Lamson, $50; ‘Three 
friends,’’ $3; Miss Elizabeth Oakes, $2.50; In loving 
memory of Plato, $0.24. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


Miss Fanny E. Morrill, Mrs. W. W. Warren, Mrs. 
A. P. Peabody, Miss Fannie M. Faulkner, Miss A. 
Elder, J. L. Pease, Miss Mary G. Henderson, Miss 
Emma F. Henderson, Mrs. James M. Bailey, A. 
Ward Lamson, S. Lothrop Thorndike, A friend. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


Miss A. M. Morrill, Mrs. Geo. G. Lowell, Mrs. 1. J. 
Bostwick, Geo. W. Knowlton, In memory of Peter 
Paul Rubens, Henry W. Haynes, R. R. Robinson, 
Mrs. C. G. Washburn, H. Phippen, M.D., H. A. 
Stoddard, Mrs Henry Lee, Miss Kate Carey, Chas. 
R. Codman, Mrs. David Dresser, J. L. Kilbon, 
Smith Paper Co., J. Swaim, Mrs. F. Abbey, Mrs. 
Sarah D. Hubbard, Mrs. F. T. Owen, Mr. Wilson, 
Miss M. O. Hill, Lillian Seavey Osgood, in memory 
of Guenn, Mrs. Martha J. H. Gerry, Edwin Wheeler. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


Miss M. Allen, G. W. Pitman, Mrs. S. E. Balcomb, 
B. F. Sturgis, M.D., Eaton, Hurlbut Co., R. W. 
Adams, J. Watson, Rev. W. T. Grace, H. Sedg- 
wick, Abner Rice, B. T. Gale, Mrs. S. W. Pratt, 
J. M. Van Huyck, Mrs. J. D. Hass, W. H. Eaton, 
Miss H. S. Tolman, Mrs. H. I. Parsons, S. Clark, 
R. N. Gardener, Mrs. H. O. Barrett, ‘‘A dead horse,”’ 
Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Baker, Mrs. C. P. Stevens, Mrs. 
L. M. Chamberlin, Mrs. A. L. Barnes, Mrs. K. N. 
McComb, Mrs. Geo. Church, H. Ticknor, Turner & 
Cook. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Dr. W. M. Knowlton, Mrs. W. M. Knowlton, H. S. 
Eaton, Mrs. L. M. P. Brackett, Mrs. Edw. Everett, 
J. M. Knight, Mrs. B. F. Clough, Rev. D. T. Devine, 
Mrs. J. H. Searle, Miss S. L. Wood, Mrs. Mira P. 
Hayter, E. J. Van Lennep, Mrs. H. W. Symmes, 
Miss Sophia Munroe, Mrs. Olivia A. Vasque, Mrs. 
M. Anna Wood, Miss F. E. Wilder, Mrs, E. G. 
Francis, C. Baylies, W. F. Partridge, Miss E. A. 
Gatchell, F. D. Foot, Miss J. Ardelle Mann, Mrs. C. 
Littlefield, Mrs. Daniel Low, Miss C. O. Emmerton, 
Walter G. Phippen, A. E. Perkins, Miss Emma H. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Short, A. M. Tebbetts, F. E. Smith, Mrs. Chas. A. 
Chandler, Mrs. W. K. Bigelow, Mrs. F. A. Lang- 
maid, W. G. Hussey, P. A. Field Shoe Co., G. K. 
Blair, M.D., Hughes & Kingston, Geo. E. Percy, 
M.D., L. F. Shapley, Mrs. N. O. Very, Mrs. M. E. 
Parker, Mrs. Chas. B. Price, Mrs. Chas. H. Price, 
Miss M. E. Mansfield, Dr. David Choate, A. N. Sar- 
gent, M.D., Miss M. Barrows, E. H. Parker, R. E. 
Clarey, Rev. Leon D. Bliss, M. C. Pritchard, H. M. 
Clark, H. J. Grunon, O. E. Kellar, P. H. Keegan, 
Rev. W. J. Dower, A. L. Walters, Mrs. D. J. Gim- 
lick, Mrs. W. P. Wood, Howard & Morrow, Mickle 
& Hayward, Dr. C. R. Sullivan, Mrs. F. W. Kings- 
ley, Mrs. J. H. Schaffer, Mrs. G. H. Burris, Miss 
Ruth H. McKernon, Dr. Wm. Mercer, J. Wesley 
Noble, G. H. Tucker, Emily P. W. Brown, L. D. 
Moore, R. Engleman & Sons, H. S. Cummings, 
Sarah B. Radell, Eva B. Churchill, Florence J. 
Phillips, J. Kirkwood, Mrs. J. C. Peters, H. E. 
Kendall, James A. Campbell, Ed. McDonald, 
G. F. Bourne, I. J. Newton, Mrs. Edw. Wither- 
spoon, Ralph Gorham, Edward C. Ventros, Geo. A. 
Mole, H. Godard, W. O. Baldwin, Jno. McCormick, 
M. J. Kelly, Mrs. Sarah Rice, Geo. R. Lord, J. G. B. 
Edwards, W. O. Chapman, Dr. Kate Mudge, N. P. 
Gifford, G. W. Full, John Pollard, J. H. Smith, 
W. H. Crosby, Chas. N. Newhall, Mrs. M. B. 
Richards, Chas. H. Marsh, Mrs. D. M. Lockrow, 
Mrs. Olivia Wilson, E. B. Wilson, Geo. H. Cooper, 
Mrs. Chas. Beach, Mrs. R. H. Ingham, Carl 
Wertjback, Jas. A. Rice, C. E. Hull, Quigley 
& McDonald, E. S. Rogers, Mrs. W. M. Shaylor, 
H. E. Hitchcock, Preston Barr, L. E. Van Trump, 
Mrs. Wellington Smith, Mrs. Geo. K. Baird, Jr., 
Mrs. Bradbury Phipps, M. E. Moat, Mrs. H. J. 
Perry, Mrs. Chas. Miller, Mrs. Geo. Watson, 
E. W. Brayman, Miss E. M. Phillips, Bessie F. 
Heath, Dr. Joseph Jones, Jno. M. Buck, Mrs. L. H. 
Fenn, Mrs. D. A. Kimball, Robt. I. Lincoln, Mrs. 
F. K. Hinckley, Miss K. Sedgwick, C. W. Kniffin, 
C. R. Van Buskirk, Rev. J. F. Maher, Andrew J. 
Buckley, H. J. Dresser, E. L. Murphy, Rev. Jno. 
Barstow, E. H. Markham, M.D., Mrs. Wm. D. 
Parker, Mrs. C. O. Brown, Miss J. C. Ross, Jno. 
Coakley, Mrs. F. A. Palmer, Thos. Caffrey, Geo. 
Seymour, S$. Cook, W. H. O'Donnell, Dr. H. Luck- 
singer, Mrs. Mary S. Ramsdell, M. A. Leman, Jas. 
Noonan, Rev. J. E. Fagan, Miss S. Burgett, Rev. 
De Witt Clark, Rev. Dr. Malvern, Miss Malvern, 
Geo. I. Leland, C. H. Martin, F. I. Hopkins, A. H. 
Parrott, H. W. Rogers, Dr. N. Gammon, E. A. 
Tufts, F. A. Shove, W. H. Converse, J. A. Pearce, 
S. E. Jordan, C. D. McCarthy, Miss V. S. Page, 
Mrs. J. H. K. Sleeper, Mrs. J. M. Robinson, T. W. 
Clark, M. D., H. J. Chapman, M.D., W. A. Ham, 
Mrs. S. F. Shirley, Mrs. W. A. Prior, Mrs. C. A. 
Burdette, Mrs. H. B. Dow, Mrs. E. F. Johnson, 
Mrs. F. H. Burdette, Mrs. Chas. G. Lund, S. B. 
Goddard, Mrs. M. E. Stantial, John Dike, M.D., 
Mrs. D. W. Chamberlain, Mrs. G. H. Whittemore, 
Pref. E. S. Sheldon, Mrs. K. McP. Howe, Mrs. A. J. 
Littlefield, Mrs. Edw. Hawver, Miss Lizzie M. 
Ryder, Ezra J. Atkins, Mrs. Mary B. Stevens, E. D. 
Whitney, Mrs. C. C. Chadwick, Mrs. C. J. Averson, 
Mrs. A. C. Stannard, Rev. W. R. Terry, Mrs. H. L. 
Barber, Mrs. J. B. Haskell, W. W. Bently, Mrs. F. C. 
Richardson, Mrs. Isaac Pettis, Rev. G. V. Stryker, 
Mary E. Sheldon, H. D. Sisson, C. B. Brewer, Mrs. 
Sarah Merrill, Mrs. E. M. Karner, Miss W. Hanchett, 
P. D. Brown-Payne, M.D., Rev. H. M. Dumbell, 
Dr. Orville W. Lane, Mrs. Lucy H. Campbell, O. C. 
Bidwell, R. J. Logan, Mrs. M. J. Viola, Gertrude 
E. J. Karin, Mrs. Margaret Maley, Geo. A. Stevens, 
Emily Nelson, Mrs. M. J. Snyder, J. W. Dimon, 
R. H. Moore, Mrs. J. D. Fuller, Mrs. F. D. Spath, 
L. S. Osborne, Mrs. W. H. Ticknor, Mrs. C. H. 
Smith, Miss C. A. McTigue, A. C. Collins, Charles 
Giddings, Platt & Gosler, J. Broderick, Mrs. J. 
Conley, Homer & Foote, J. T. Harper, Dr. John 
Beebe, Mrs. F. E. Giddings, Mrs. C. S. Chapin, Mrs. 
L. R. Miller, Mrs. Geo. E. Ploss, Mrs. Joseph Joyce, 
Mrs. Jno. Peterson, Jno. P. Pomeroy, Jared Bradley, 
H. J. Johnston, P. Russell, Miss C. A. Williams, 
Miss M. E. Bradford, E. E. Manville, John A. 
Brewer, E. B. Rowe, Mrs. A. E. Partington, W. M. 
Wilcox, Mrs. Wm. C. Dalzell, Jr., E. A. Field, G. G. 
Peck, Rev. Jas. Hurley, W. H. Little, Mrs. Henry 
Andrews, A. B. Sage, W. D. French, Mrs. Thos. 
Brown, Kate T. Matthews, Peter Cassidy, H. Dres- 
sell, Jr., D. Goodhind, Mrs. D. Goodhind, Miss M. C. 
Rockwell, J. Lummas, E. H. Langdon, A. H. Put- 
nam, F. O. Staples, Frank Poor, James O. Perry, 


J. Q. A. Batchelder, J. Shortell, J. B. Etheridge, 
A. H. Martin, M.D., G. S. Macfarlane, Mrs. H. F. 
Hayes. 

Total, $1,198.74. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mrs. P. C. L. Harris, $40.50; Mrs. L. D. Mack, $15; 
Lucy Cook, $8; Miss Jennie Shadic, $7.75; Miss 
Adelia Orr, $6.80; Lizzie F. Stevens, $5; Loring & 
Co., $3.30; E. J. Van Lennep, $3; Mary A. Chase, 
$2.50; Mrs. D. L. Boyd, $2.50; Miss M. C. Rock- 
well, $2; F. W. Livingston, $2; Miss Hazel Green, 

2; Mrs. Mary Farnum, $2; B. E. Loring, $2; H. J. 
Baldwin, $1.50; Eloise A. Hafford, $1.50; Mrs. 
Charles Blodgett, $0.76; Miss Amelia Scheurl, $0.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Pasadena Humane Soc’y, S. N. Emerson, M. J. 
Wendell, Mrs. S. R. Field, Ellen C. Woodward, Mrs, 
M. Schubert, Miss K. Kipper, Mrs. E. G. Canfield, 
A. B. Culver, Mary B. Hopkins, Dr. P. B. Wyckoff, 
W. H. Monroe, Mrs. W. S. Spencer, Mrs. W. O. 
Stevens, Mrs. Thirza Rathbune. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Mrs. J. W. Miller, Miss J. E. Ridgeway, Alice E. 
Headley, Miss A. P. Belden, L. Clay Kilby, Miss 
Betty Tatlock, Ontario Pub. Library, Miss M. G. 
Brown, Miss L. Matthews, Miss Jennie Moore, Mrs. 
J. P. Herdic, R. W. Montgomery, Miss A. M. Good- 
win, Louise M. Goldthwaite, Mrs. W. C. Gage, Miss 
E. M. Hill, Mrs. Mary S. Wood, W. H. Hoeg, Jr., 
Mrs. J. Hunter, Miss H. Wells, Ralph Shedd, Miss 
E. W. White, J. H. Woodard, W. H. Guild & Co., 
J. A. La Porte, Miss A. C. Biebing, Miss Grace 
Seeley, J. L. Thompson, Miss Julia Small, L. F. & 
G. Y. Berry, L. B. Harney, Mrs. D. E. Partridge, 
F. Lotherington, Mrs. E. G. Cedarholm, A. Goeddel, 
Jr., Mrs. Chas. Minchew, W. H. Dow, Elsie Sinclair, 
Miss Issie Fraser, Jennie E. Nelson, Mrs. Edgar 
Scott, Miss K. Hartwell. 

All others, $22.25. 

Total, $167.11. 

Sales of Publications, $164.13. 

Total, $2,231.89. 


Receipts of the American Humane Education 
Society for April, 1907. 

Mrs. L. Traver, $100; Charles F. Cassum, $20: 
Miss Mary G. Henderson, $10; Miss Emma F. Hen- 
derson, $10; Green Bay (Wis.) Public Schools, 
$7.25; R. R. Robinson, $5; Miss Martha Webb, $5: 
Mrs. Anna L. Peck, $5; Mrs. Geo. Hollingsworth, 
$2; Miss E. Brown, $1; Miss J. Ardelle Mann, $1. 

Sales of Publications, $18.18. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds ot 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 

residents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American fatmoaions. including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 
and children. 


Many sub- 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage :— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


3 German) . heavy paper 35 cts. 
Modern Greek ) paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish) . paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish) . paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 


Some of New York’s 400, 
The Strike at Shane’s, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 


cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price ), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 
T. Angell—Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 


$2.00 per 100 


cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by 
Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 5.00 “ 
Humane Training and Treatment of 
00 


the Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 1 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. 

Angell ia 


Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell na | 6 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) 20 * 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two sides ) See 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 
Service of Mercy ‘ 65 “ 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. — 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or . 225 ” 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

4a~ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Mitk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch . . 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P.C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch . : 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 
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